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When Our Trees 
Go Down In Flames, 
Our Dollars 
Go Up In Smoke. 


Southern forests are more 
than homes for our wildlife 
and playgrounds for our 
people. 

Much more. 

They play a big role in our 
economy. As demands for 
wood and paper products 
increase, the role becomes 
even bigger. 

Today the South provides 
nearly one-third of the 
nation’s wood. Within four 
decades, we'll be expected to 
furnish more than half. This, 
of course, represents thou- 
sands of jobs and millions of 
dollars to our people and 
communities. 

When our forests burn— 
by accident or arson—jobs 
and money are lost. And 
prices go up on the thousands 
of items made from wood 
and paper. 

Please do all you can to 
help stop Southern forest 
fires. Be careful in the woods. |! 
and report anything suspi- 
cious to your sheriff or local 
forestry agent. 

Now, more than ever, we 
can’t afford lost jobs, lost 
income or higher prices. 
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From its southern Alabama headwaters 
this almost pristine river meande 


across the Florida panhandle into Pensacol | 


Bay. Stained coffee-color from tanni¢ 


acid, it is known as the 


BLACKWATER 
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The coffee-colored Blackwater, left, is embraced by stretches of overhanging 
trees and shrubs alternating with steep, nearly vertical bluffs which tail into 
clean sandy beaches. The uppermost portion of the river, below, is characterized 
by steep, undercut banks gouged by swift, swirling currents. 


arely more than a trickle skirting the pine-studded hills of southern Alabama, the Blackwater gains 
Bessy and prominence as it meanders across the border into Florida’s hip-pocket. The coffee- 
colored stream is embraced by stretches of overhanging trees and shrubs alternating with steep, nearly 
vertical bluffs which tail into clean sandy beaches. The river system, whose major tributaries include 
Coldwater, Juniper and Pond creeks, drains a 2,227 square mile slice of Santa Rosa and Okaloosa 
counties. According to a 1973 study by Beck, the Blackwater was formed at the end of the last ice age 
and cut its way through marine terraces of Pleistocene sands into Pensacola Bay. 

Coldwater Creek, Juniper Creek and the upper half of Blackwater River drain low hills, while the 
lower section of the river proper and Pond Creek lie on the coastal plain. The principal substrate type 
of the upper river is clean, shifting sand. On the coastal plain, sand bottoms grade gradually into 
sand/mud mixtures and the brackish estuary is characterized by substrates of flocculant mud. 

Chemically, the Blackwater system — which gains its name from high concentrations of tannic acid 
steeped from decaying swamp vegetation — is extremely soft, containing low concentrations of dis- 
solved minerals and nutrients. Groundwater is the primary source of the river's flow. The high 
percentage of groundwater results in a temperature modifying effect which causes the stream to be 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer than streams lacking groundwater sources. 

The original inhabitants of the Blackwater area were Indians, followed by Spanish explorers and 
other European settlers. The first settlers to become well established in the region were Scots from 
North Carolina. After occupation by Europeans, the lumber industry became a major economic feature 
in the area. Timber production and agriculture continue to be important economic factors. Today, most 
of the Blackwater system is enclosed within Florida’s Blackwater State Forest and Alabama’s Conecuh 
National Forest. Thus, the land surrounding the stream is relatively protected from over exploitation. 
Pollution from urban and industrial sources is virtually nonexistent. 

The major vegetational relationship in the Blackwater Forest is a fire-climax association of longleaf 
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pine — scrub oak. In wetter areas, slash pine is as- 
sociated with bald cypress, sweet gum, red maple, 
and other hardwoods. Oak, Florida ash, pond cy- 
press, southern magnolia and white cedar (juniper) 
occur along the river’s course. Pure stands of white 
cedar are common throughout the upper drainage. 

Aquatic vegetation is virtually absent in the upper 
drainage which is characterized by glistening sand 
beaches, log jams and deep undercut banks gouged 
by swift currents. However, aquatic plants such as 
arrowhead, spatterdock and pickerel weed are 
plentiful in the numerous basins and lagoons as- 
sociated with the lower river. 

The Blackwater system supports a variety of both 
marine and freshwater fish. The sport fishery of the 
estuary, which is usually very good, is seasonally 
dominated by several species. Although a small, 
select group of fishermen enjoy considerable success 
in the freshwater portion of the Blackwater, fishing 
success here can only be described as fair. The low 
productivity of the river is due largely to low con- 
centrations of minerals, nutrients and food or- 
ganisms. 

Among the most popular species sought by 
estuarine anglers are spotted seatrout, sand (white) 
seatrout, Atlantic croaker, spot and southern floun- 
der. Spotted seatrout and flounder are most com- 
mon during fall and winter while Atlantic croaker, 
spot and sand seatrout predominate during spring 
and summer. Southern flounder are most often 
taken by night-time gigging, spotted seatrout are 
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usually caught with live shrimp or jigs and croaker, 
spot and sand seatrout readily take dead shrimp or 
cut-bait. 

Bluegill and shellcracker rank highly with the lo 
cal freshwater fishing fraternity. Largemouth bass 
also receive substantial attention. Other commonly 
caught species include warmouth, channel catfish 
and chain pickerel. The chain pickerel is the domi- 
nant predator species in the lower river. An excel- 
lent, yet virtually ignored sport fishery exists for 
species which commonly attains weights of six 
pounds or more. 

Two other species which are rare elsewhere in 
Florida — rock bass and spotted bass — are often 
caught in the upper Blackwater and its tributaries. 
Rock bass closely resemble warmouth, yet they are 
not closely related. Rock bass exhibit a black and 
white mottled appearance and prefer swifter waters 
than warmouth. Spotted bass, distant cousins of the 
largemouth, are more closely related to Suwannee 
and Chipola bass. Spotted bass inhabit the swift up 
per reaches of the Blackwater drainage where large- 
mouth bass are uncommon. 


Canoeing, left, is the most popular form of recreation 
pursued by local outdoor enthusiasts. On peak weekend 
hundreds of canoes may ply the upper reaches of the 
Blackwater. Below, fish that are limited to Florida 
panhandle streams are spotted bass (top), rock bass 
(center) and longear sunfish (bottom). Though somewha 
tarnished by litter in many areas, much of the 
Blackwater’s pristine splendor, right, still remains. 
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Canoeing rivals fishing as the favorite form of rec- 
reation pursued by local outdoor enthusiasts. In 
fact, several small businesses in the area cater solely 
to the canoeing clan and offer float-trips of various 
lengths and durations. During peak weekends, 
canoes plying the upper reaches of the Blackwater 
and its major tributaries number in the hundreds. 

It’s both regrettable and ironic that the inherent 
attractiveness of the Blackwater might eventually 
serve to spell the system’s deterioration. The impact 
of heavy use by canoeists is gradually degrading the 

_ Blackwater’s major drawing card — its scenic at- 
tributes. In a June, 1964 issue of Florida Wildlife, Byrd 
wrote of the Blackwater drainage: “This stream will 
offer the intruder in this area his one and possibly 

only look at a peaceful creek free of even a paper 
cup to litter the banks . . . This fact certainly is an 
indication of the infrequency of visitors to a very 
picturesque creek.” Less than four years ago, the 
only evidence of bipedal visitors was an occasional 
footprint left on a sandy streamside expanse. Now, 
the sandy beaches, verdant forested shorelines, and 
Swirling eddies, serve as depositories for debris and 
tefuse discarded by an irresponsible handful of slov- 
enly campers and untidy picnickers and fishermen. 
Surely, all the sportsmen currently using the Black- 
Water are not guilty of littering, but many certainly 
are, and their proportion is swelling. 

Besides senseless littering, the canoe activity has 
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given rise to another ill-advised deed that is detri- 
mental to the fragile ecosystem of the upper river. 
At least one of the major outfitters is actively en- 
gaged in altering the riverine habitat because many 
contemporary canoeists balk at the notion of port- 
aging a log jam or even a partially submerged tree 
trunk. Whatever happened to the charm of a chal- 
lenging wilderness canoe trip? At any rate, dead- 
heads and snags are quickly removed from the riv- 
er’s course to facilitate unhampered passage for 
canoeists. The void left by snag removal is rapidly 
filled by loose, sterile, shifting sand — an in- 
hospitable environment for both fish and inverte- 
brates. 

The Blackwater’s splendor, though somewhat tar- 
nished by litter and slightly marred by snag re- 
moval, is still unexcelled by any other panhandle 
stream. But will its beauty endure? It’s shameful, 
but the throngs that flock to the Blackwater’s banks 
are embracing the stream to the extent that they are 
stifling the grandeur which drew them. At the en- 
trance to many wilderness areas stands a small, un- 
obtrusive sign. The message is simple, yet profound 
... “Leave only footprints, take only memories.” 
Will the growing number of irresponsible outdoor 
enthusiasts who partake of the Blackwater’s bounty 
ever embody such a philosophy? Hopefully, they 
will; else, the Blackwater’s pristine countenance may 
be permanently disfigured. O 
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LOOKING BACK... 


pig? the generosity of Win- 
ston Perryman, the Commis- 
sion has become holder of two 
documents that reflect a bit of the 
history of hunting in Florida. One 
is a 1926-27 resident county hunt- 
ing license for Marion County. 
The other is 1927-28 resident 
county game license for Marion 
County. 

Winston and the Commission 
are not strangers. Winston’s 
grandfather, John Perryman, was 
a game warden in Citrus County 
from 1935-1940. Winston's father, 
Vernon Perryman, was a wildlife 
officer in Citrus County from 


1946-1969 and Jerry Perryman, 
Winston's brother, worked for the 
aquatic weed section of the Com- 
mission from 1959 through 1980, 

Winston found the old licenses 
in a box of rubble in an old house 
he moved into several years ago. 

There were changes in names, 
costs and regulations between the 
two years. 

The 1926-27 hunting license 
cost one dollar and twenty-five 
cents. The dollar went to the state 
and the twenty-five cents went to 
the county judge for selling the 
license. The 1927-28 game license 
(also a hunting license) cost two 


dollars and twenty-five cents with 
the twenty-five cents still going to 
the judge. 

Both licenses are five by seve 
inch pieces of paper with a three 
and a half inch tear-off attach; 
ment that is a form to report thé 
season's harvest and number ol] 
days hunted. Information on the 
1926-27 report form requested thé 
information be submitted by 
saying, “This information will be) 
appreciated and gives us a record 
that will be worth much to the de 
partment.” Information requested 
on the 1927-28 report form was 
about the same, except it said, “If 
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you don’t return the information 
you will not be issued a license 
next year.” 

Even back in those days the de- 
partment was concerned with 
hunter-landowner relations. An 
informational statement on the re- 
port asked the hunters to obey 
the laws and respect the property 
owner. Also, concern was shown 
for the resource. Hunters were 
asked to look to the future and 
kill accordingly, guard against 
fires and to kill vermin and other 
enemies of game, and to help 
conserve and protect the game. 

The kill report included deer, 
rabbit, cat squirrel, fox squirrel, 
wild turkey, ducks, quail, wild 
geese, snipe, doves, woodcock, 
shore birds, crows, hawks, owls, 
wildcats, stray house cats, and 
miscellaneous species. 

Hunt regulations were printed 
on the backside of the licenses. In 
comparing the two sets of regula- 
tions I find that not only did the 
license double in price from the 
1926-27 season to the 1927-28 sea- 
son, but there were also some 
very interesting changes. 

The 1926-27 state wide hunting 
season for deer, turkey, squirrels, 


and quail was November 20th to 
February 15th. No distinction was 
made between bucks, does or 
fawn deer, just deer. 

The bag limit was one deer per 
day, two per season; two turkeys 
per day and five per season; quail 
20 per day and 300 per season. 
Apparently there was no daily or 
season bag limit on squirrels. 
Camping or hunting parties of 
three or more people were limited 
to two deer and five turkeys. 

I quote the night hunting law; 
“Hunting is prohibited from dark 
until daylight of the following 
day. Hunting with artificial light 
at night is prohibited and the hav- 
ing of such lights on head or any 
part of the body is considered pri- 
ma facie evidence of the violation 
of this law.” 

The 1927-28 regulations were 
different in several ways. 

The quail season was Novem- 
ber 20th to February 15th with a 
daily bag limit of 15 and season's 
bag of 200. 

Dove season was November 
20th to January 31st, except in 
Monroe, Dade and _ Broward 
Counties. The dove season in 
those counties was October 16th 


REPORT OF GAME KILLED 


J. B. ROYALL, State Game Commissioner, 


Tallahassee, Florida 
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to November 20th. The daily bag 
limit was 25 and the season’s was 
200. 

Buck deer could be killed on 
Fridays and Saturdays throughout 
the month of August, except in 
Alachua, Broward, Charlotte, Col- 
lier, Dade, DeSoto, Escambia, 
Glades, Gulf, Hendry, Highlands, 
Hillsboro, Lee, Manatee, Martin, 
Monroe, Okeechobee, Okaloosa, 
Orange, Palm Beach, Polk, St. 
Lucie, Santa Rosa, Sarasota, Semi- 
nole, Sumter, Suwanee, Wakulla, 
Walton, and Washington coun- 
ties. 

The statewide deer season was 
November 20th to December 31st, 
bucks only, and a daily bag of one 
and a season bag of two. 

The turkey, cat squirrel, duck, 
goose, brant, coot, snipe and gal- 
linule season was November 20th 
to January 31st. The daily bag for 
turkey was two with a season bag 
of five. The daily bag for cat squir- 
rel was 15, ducks 15, geese five, 
brant five, coots 20, snipe 15, and 
gallinule 15. 

There was no open season on 
wood duck, fox squirrel, doe 
deer, woodcock, plover, yellow- 
legs, swans and all non-game 
birds, except unprotected birds. 
Unprotected birds were defined 
as; English sparrow, — sharp- 
shinned hawk, Cooper’s hawk, 


goshawk, great horned owl, 
crow, jackdaw, buzzard and 
butcher bird. 

Wildcat, weasel, skunk and 


flying squirrel were also unpro- 
tected. 

Certainly times have changed 
and much has been learned about 
wildlife conservation, but you 
have got to admit those people 
had both paddles in the water 
and were going upstream. a) 


By Jim Reed 


One family’s experience with a baby 
opossum. His name was... 


POGO 


small quivering creature fell from a begonia 
Abpiant into my family one Sunday afternoon. 

The begonia sits in a huge pot by our back porch. 
Its leaves had been crushed and the pot tipped over. 
When I went to straighten it, the animal tumbled 
out — a ball of fur about three inches long with an 
even longer hairless tail. 

At first I thought I had found a rat, but a rat 
would have run away while I dashed into the garage 
for a glass jar. My discovery just lay there and let me 
use the jar lid to scoop it into the jar. I took a closer 
look, realized it was a baby opossum and named it 
Pogo after the late Walt Kelly’s cartoon creation. 

A neighbor helped me figure out what Pogo was 
doing in my begonia plant. She had seen her cat 
worrying a baby possum the previous day. Ap- 
parently Pogo’s mother, offspring in tow, battled the 
cat atop the plant and fled from the fray without 
stopping to count noses. The cat caught one of her 
children but overlooked Pogo. 

The find delighted my children, Marjory, 4/2, and 
Teddy, 2¥2. “Let's keep Pogo,” they chorused. 
George, my husband, was more practical. “I don’t 
know how to raise a baby possum. Do you?” he 
asked. I admitted ignorance. 

Then George remembered that our friend Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas, an author and environmentalist, 
had nurtured a member of the species several years 
ago. We phoned her for guidance. 

“Possums are primitive and not very smart,’”’ she 
advised, ‘but they’re remarkably resilient. You 
should feed yours cat food and table scraps and give 
him water every day. He won’t become tame, and 
he will bite, so you mustn’t handle him. He’ll be 
ready to survive in the wild when he’s about a foot 
long, not counting the tail.” 

We borrowed a wood and wire mesh cat carrier 
and established Pogo in it atop a desk in Marjory’s 
room. That evening we gave him a few spoonsful of 
cat food and some water in large jar lids. He de- 
voured his first meal with us and every one there- 
after, consuming whatever we offered except fish, 
cooked chicken and lettuce. He grew especially fond 
of fruit. Until his teeth developed, I had to give him 
small pieces and peel his apples. After eating, he 
washed his face with his front paws in feline 
fashion. 

So he wouldn’t become too dependent on delica- 


cies unavailable in the wild, we supplemented his 
diet whenever possible with grasshoppers, palmetto 
bugs and earthworms. Instead of ignoring or trying 
to get rid of these lowly creatures, I found myself 
hunting for them to feed to Pogo. One day it 
rained heavily and a horde of wriggling worms in- 
vaded our driveway. Teddy was afraid to pick up 
the worms, but he helped me collect them by point- 
ing to them and shouting “For Pogo, Mama!” at the 
top of his lungs. 

Like our two cats, Pogo learned his feeding times. 
He would sit at the cage door waiting hungrily for 
dinner. When he was small I could set his food on 
top of the cage while I opened the door. Later he 
learned to push his food dish off the cage top, 
showering himself, the cage and the floor with its 
contents. He would lunge impatiently for the dish as 
I placed it inside. Because I didn’t want to become 
part of his dinner, I wore gloves whenever I opene 
the cage. His jaws sprouted an array of teeth as h 
grew. They looked formidable enough to pierce th 
gloves, so I began using a book as a barrier to hol 
him away from the door while I set his food inside. 

During Pogo’s first weeks in captivity, he seeme 
grateful to have a substitute for his mother’s pouch 
— a children’s shoebox turned upside down. He hi 
and slept in it, and climbed atop it when he fel 
sociable. We also gave him a square of soft, wo 
dish towel which he liked to curl up on and dra 
around the cage. Eventually he abandoned this 
security blanket and depleted our supply of small 
boxes. Then he started nesting in the newspaper on 
the floor of his cage. 

The paper was there to collect food spills and 
feces. Every week I laid down an inch-thick stack in 
sections which could be removed one at a time as 
they became soiled and smelly. The Wall Street Jour- 
nal fit best, but I have no evidence that exposure to 
its contents made Pogo a financial wizard. He mere- 
ly burrowed into it, always keeping a light layer o 
stock listings or bond quotations over his head for 
privacy. 

At first Pogo would “play possum’ when 
opened his cage to clean it. In this docile state h 
could easily be slipped into a 1¥2-quart apple jui 
can which Marjory held. She occasionally stroked 
Pogo’s tail or a bit of his fur protruding from the 
can. When he outgrew the can, I used the book to 
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confine him at the back of the cage while I pulled 
the old paper out and quickly slid a fresh supply 
beneath him. 

Except for Marjory’s timorous touches at cage- 
cleaning time, none of us handled Pogo. We treated 
him as a wild animal. This frustrated the children, 
who didn’t always understand why they were 
allowed to pet the cats and not the possum. I wor- 
ried that one of them would forget or another child 
would open the cage out of curiosity and be hurt, 
but Marjory and Teddy were careful to warn their 
friends that ‘‘Pogo bites!’’ The marsupial’s own 
malevolent behavior when startled reinforced this 
warning. He fluffed up his fur like an angry cat, 
opened his mouth wide to display abundant denti- 
tion and uttered a soft, almost inaudible hiss — the 
only sound we heard him make. 

Yet, as long as Pogo felt secure within the con- 
fines of his cage, he seemed not to mind the pres- 
ence of people nearby. If one of us placed a hand 
against the side of the cage he would lick our finger- 
tips. Several times I saw Marjory and Pogo nose to 
nose, sniffing each other through the mesh. 

Opossums are nocturnal. Marjory complained 
that the click-click of Pogo’s claws as he climbed 
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around his cage kept her awake at night. During the 
day he slept curled up in a ball or sprawled on his 
back with legs and tail outstretched, using a mound 
of newspaper for a pillow. Adjusting his biorhythms 
somewhat to our own,he rose at an unpossumly 
hour to await dinner and delayed his morning slum- 
ber to accept breakfast. When the children were 
playing in Marjory’s room during the day, he often 
peered from his nest as if to share in their activities. 

About three months after Pogo’s arrival, he was a 
foot long and ready to survive outdoors. By this 
time he was eating a can of cat food a day — as 
much as one of the cats. Although we never in- 
tended to keep him longer than necessary, we found 
ourselves conveniently ‘‘too busy” to release him for 
almost two weeks. Then one night, saddened at the 
thought of turning out a member of the family, we 
carried his cage to the woodpile behind our garage 
and opened the door. 

I expected Pogo to bolt to freedom. Instead, he 
stared at the gaping door for several minutes, then 
tentatively poked his nose out and nibbled at some 
grass. As soon as his four feet were on the ground, I 
took away the cage. Still he stayed close to us. Mar- 
jory and Teddy were chanting ‘Bye, Pogo!” at a 
scarcely calming decible level, yet he continued to 
sniff about at their feet. We finally decided to leave 
him alone to accustom himself to being free. 

George and I went to the woodpile an hour later 
and found Pogo perched atop it. “He’s crying,” 
George pointed out. Oppossums salivate and their 
eyes tear when they become nervous. Pogo’s be- 
havior thus was normal enough, but under the cir- 
cumstances we couldn’t help interpreting it in terms 
of our own emotional attachment to him. 

The following morning Pogo was nowhere in evi- 
dence. To ease his transition to foraging, I decided 
to set out a dish of cat food and fruit at dusk for 
several days. That evening and the next, Pogo 
strolled from the depths of the woodpile to consume 
his dinner without apparent concern at our pres- 
ence. On the third night after his release, he failed 
to appear and his food was untouched overnight. 
We haven’t seen him since. 

Were we right to release him? I think so, even 
though we all miss him. To keep him permanently 
caged and isolated from his own kind for our plea- 
sure would be an act of cruelty. With no evidence 
around the neighborhood that he fell prey to a dog, 
cat or car, I believe he just went exploring and found 
a new home. Or perhaps he realized in his primitive 
way that he could only be truly liberated by aban- 
doning his ties to us. 

In any case, Pogo is free — and I’m glad. O 


You must have a permit to keep any wild animal in 
captivity. For information, contact your nearest re- 
gional office of the Game & Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission. Addresses and phone numbers on page 48. 


FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


ade fishing for bass is the only way, according 

to some Florida fishermen. There isn’t room for 
everybody to wade, I guess, but many miss a good 
bet by not doing it. Florida’s the right kind of place 
because we have a lot of shallow, weedy bass water 
in natural lakes and some of this water is hard to 
handle with a boat. 

I snicker a little at the small number of plush bass 
boats used by waders. Evidently it is not all that 
pleasant to slide off an upholstered seat into a chilly, 
muddy-bottomed lake. Wade fishermen tend to 
have more spartan craft. Not always, of course. 

Whereas boat fishermen have a tendency to fish 
too fast, wade fishermen sometimes fish too slow. 
The ideal bass water for a wader is from knee-deep 
to something above the waist. Getting in above your 
elbows turns into hard work. Extreme shallows are 
sometimes too much disturbed by waders and the 
extremely long casts needed may be better executed 
from a boat, but don’t send me nasty letters about 
that because no two cases are alike. 

The most ardent wadefishing nuts tend to be fly 
fishermen. Some of them don’t like to cast with 
other folks in a boat and like to be on their own in 
the water. But there are a lot of plug and spin fisher- 
men who get wet or wear waders. 

Inflated ‘floater bubbles” or “belly boats’’ work 
fine in deep water, although they can be a little awk- 
ward when it gets too shallow for them. They’re a 
big part of the fishing in places such as Currituck 
Sound, North Carolina (which may well be the best 
large-area surface lure bass fishing in the country). 

Many Florida lakes have shoreline strips of vege- 
tation with open water between that and the actual 
bank. Waders have an especially good go by getting 
back of this false shoreline. Gouging back in there 
with a boat sometimes disturbs things too much and 
a soft-footed wader finds the fish undisturbed. 

You can wade wet through much of the Florida 
year but when waders are required you're likely to 
spend some money. I’ve had terrible luck with wad- 
ers, not through wearing them out, or even snag- 
ging them, but by having them rot on me. Since 
there are all sorts of materials used in bootfoot wad- 
ers, I don’t know just how they should be stored. 
After I had bad luck with some expensive ones I 
started buying cheapies, figuring that if they 
wouldn’t last long anyway I might as well save a 
few bucks. Maybe that’s the wrong approach. Some 
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Florida Is Right For 
Wade Fishing 


Charles Waterman 


Wading produces for the flyrod basser, as witness above. 
This one was taken on a popping bug worked in the 
shallows of Lake Okeechobee. The walking catfish, right, 
will strike overland in search of mere favorable 
conditions when its home waters become untenable. 


of the heavy-duty industrial types are pretty rugged 
although heavy and generally black in color, the 
dark surface making them especially hot in the sun 
light. 

Stockingfoot waders are a nuisance because they 
require wading shoes, but they actually seem to las! 
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better, even the light plastic ones. Why did I bring 
this up? I’m short on wader advice. 

But after years of tribulations with waders I came 
upon an advertisement that covered the subject. The 
waders, the ad claimed, were ‘water resistant.” 
That pretty well hedges all bets. 


Durable Fishes 


Toughness and fragility of various fishes are ob- 
jects of wonder. Catch a bonito on very light tackle, 
giving it a rather long fight, and it'll probably die, no 
matter how carefully you try to return it to the 
water. 

Black bass will take an awful mauling and still 
recover — or at least swim away briskly. You'll see 
them dragged on stringers beside a boat for hours 
and flopped onto the dry deck while the fisherman 
moves to another location a dozen times or more 
and still be fairly lively. 

When I was a 60-pounder walking to school I came 
upon a nearly dried-up creek bed with only a little 
soft mud in the bottom. To the despair of mothers, 
who in that day often did their washing by hand, 
such discoveries were quite common. However, this 
one was more spicy than usual for the mud con- 
tained a number of good-sized bullhead catfish, 
apparently only a little sluggish and other wise 
healthy. 

The bullheads are among the more durable of 
fishes and can live almost indefinitely if you keep 
them damp while out of water. I understand they 
are capable of breathing some atmospheric air in 
addition to more prosaic sifting of oxygen from wa- 
ter with their gills. 

Now the walking catfish, which strolled across the 
Florida scene some years back and received its share 
of publicity as a fearsome invader, has specially de- 
signed breathing apparatus for its overland travels. I 
always had a grudging admiration for the walking 
catfish because it takes a lot of nerve to leave a ditch 
and head cross-country. For all a walking catfish 
knows, it may be tramping into the Sonoran Desert. 

It developed that cold weather stops the walker so 
there was little chance of it invading Atlanta, or 
even Tallahassee. Anyway, the news people bled it 


for all it was worth and then dropped it. So what 
became of it? 

Like other Floridians I tend to forget about it, but a 
friend living near Immokalee brought up the subject 
the other day. 

“Any time it rains,” she said, ‘come out in our 
pasture and I'll show you those catfish on the 
move.” 

It’s true that contact with dry hands can break the 
protective coating of many fish and give parasites a 
chance. It is true that when a fish bleeds from the 
gills (a fish doesn’t have much blood to spare) it will 
probably die. Fish roughly handled, or even played 
carefully and released, will sometimes die for no 
visible reason — even rather rugged species such as 
snook or redfish. The explanation is ‘‘stress,’” which 
translates to shock in one form or another. Shock 
works both ways and flipping a fish back into the 
water may revive it whereas it would die if simply 
left adrift. The usual form of artificial respiration in 
which a fish is moved forward and back to “get his 
gills going” is quite practical. 

But as a paradox we find terribly deformed fish 
apparently quite healthy. They’ve obviously been 
bitten or battered pretty badly and come through it. 
Many times I have caught fish of several species, 
including bluegills, bass and freshwater trout, with 
one gill cover completely gone or nearly so. The 
completely exposed gill would be working normally. 
And I've caught fish that had one gill actually pulled 
loose and healed that way. Since all of them struck 
artificial baits, they couldn’t have been feeling too 
puny. Lots of difference in the individuals, of 
course. Incidentally, deformed or damaged fish 
attract predators. 

When gigging snook was legal they used to take a 
pounding along the Tamiami Trail in south Florida 
because the spearmen could stand on the bridges 
and watch for “cruisers’’ coming through close to 
the surface. Some of the bigger fish were pretty hard 
to handle and frequently tore loose from the barbs. 


‘Undoubtedly some or most of them would die from 


their injuries but others performed normally, even 
while the injuries were fresh. 

My wife once caught a 20-pounder on a plug a 
short distance from a popular spearing place. It had 
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big, fresh cuts that you’d think would have put it 
out of business through sheer separation of muscle 
tissue. 

And I’ve seen snook cash in just because you took 
a little extra time removing a hook. 


Lure Manipulation 


When Calvin Coolidge was president and I was 
trying to learn baitcasting with a tubular steel rod 
and a Montgomery Ward reel, I read a learned dis- 
course on lure manipulation in one of the outdoor 
magazines, probably National Sportsman. 

The author described how you could learn to 
move your rod tip as the cast ended, thus causing 
the lure to dive into the water like a frog rather than 
falling into it like a mud-dauber’s nest. A more life- 
like presentation, the man said. In recent years, with 
more emphasis on other parts of the retrieve, we 
haven't heard much about that. Although I, for one, 
took great pains in perfecting the diving entry, I 
haven’t bothered much with it lately. Just sloppy, I 
guess. 

But Charles A. Fox, a noted student of both trout 
and bass, comes forth in the March/April, 1981 issue 
of Fishing World with an article on “Skim and 
Swim” plugging in which he not only describes 
the diving stunt but also points out a method in 
which a properly-shaped plug can strike the water 
with a surface skittering action, certainly attractive 
under some circumstances. 

You just give the thing a long pull as it gets to the 
surface. This too, I have done, and you probably 
have, especially when there are fish known to be in 


Among the exotic 

lures the author admits 
to fondling with 
appreciation is this 
hand-carved piece from 
Guam. It is intended 
primarily for bonito. In 
the background is a 
leaping marlin. 


the area as in the case of schooling black bass. Main 
thing is to take up your slack fast after the “skim” 
ends. 

Anyway, Fox writes pretty and shows more in- 
terest in fish and lures than in the upholstery of bass 
boats and fish-finding instrumentation. Not that the 
latter aren’t fun and productive, but Fox’s approach 
is a little unique after hundreds of pages done up in 
phony hillbilly language. 


Unusual Lures 


There is romance to unusual fishing lures, espe- 
cially those from far places, and although I’m no 
collector I can fondle these strange things with true 
appreciation. 

One came in the mail the other day from Ben 
Masselink of California, the only ‘““swimfisherman” I 
know or know of. Ben, who does his fishing by 
swimming and trolling a lure (don’t confuse this 
with any sort of SCUBA operation), has always 
appealed to my wonderment for his has been a 
strange sport and he’s practiced it in many parts of 
the world. 

I've never seen him but our correspondence has 
stuttered along for a number of years and I like to 
think that some day when I’m puttering around a 
little offshore, Masselink will swim past me like a 
businesslike porpoise. 

The beautiful bonito lure he sent me is handmade 
and from Guam. Don’t know if it’s bone or what but 
I abhor the idea that the native may have whittled it 
from plastic. My wife suggested the latter, a coarse 
thought with no romance at all, leading me to the 
thought that woman’s place really is in the kitchen.O 


Charles Waterman 
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A 
familiar 
outdoors 
sound 
in 
Florida 
is the 
call 

of the 


f you have spent any amount of time roaming about the Florida 
Re sateaas, you've encountered the red-shouldered hawk. Sur- 


prisingly abundant for a raptor, the species is a year-round resi- aw 
dent of the state. Its high piercing call and lack of undue concern 


regarding the near presence of humans make it a noticeable member of the local avifauna. 

It is during the winter courtship period that the birds are most apparent. At this time they are likely to be 
seen and heard circling singly or in pair or small groups attracting attention with their loud calling. 

A palm, oak, gum, mangrove or any other of a long list of tree species may be selected for the bulky stick 
nest. Toleration of other nesters of its own or other species is a characteristic of the red-shoulder. 

Two eggs is the usual clutch, although three or four are not unknown. Eggs are dull white, variably 


marked with splotches of reddish brown. As with other predatory species, the 


Photographs by Elizabeth T. Adler 
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THE RED-SHOULDERED HAWK 


red-shouldered hawk eats what it can catch in the way of animal food. 

Grist for the mill ranges from such small game as spiders, earthworms, and roaches, 
to rabbits, mice, rats, and snakes, with a whole galaxy of creatures between. 

Such a highly adaptable hunter stands fair to be with us for many years to come. 0 
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A biologist’s impressions 
of the largest tract of 
almost virgin land in Florida. 


Rare denizen of area, a 
Florida panther, above. At 
Calusa Hunt Camp, 

right, the writer at wheel 
of swamp buggy 

with owner, Calvin Stone 
as passenger. 

Opposite page, a view 

of seemingly endless 
cypress stand. 
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BIG CYPRESS 


BO seeing the Big Cypress, I had preconceived 
notions as to what it was like. As a native and 
life-long resident of Florida, | had hunted, camped, 
fished and explored over most of the state. It was 
unlikely that there was very much new for me to 
experience, or so I thought. 

My first visit to the swamp was as a wildlife biol- 
ogist assigned to a new wildlife management area in 
the northwestern portion of the Big Cypress Nation- 
al Preserve purchase. The area known as “Bear Is- 
land,” was a composite of rather typical ‘Florida 
woods” habitats. Cabbage palm-live oak hammocks, 
pine flatwoods and cypress heads were widespread. 
The only apparent unique feature was a large open 
expanse of lowland prairie. Although I was some- 
what stirred by the relative peace and tranquility, 
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nothing about it impressed me as being too much 
out of the ordinary. It was not until several months 
later when I had met Calvin Stone and arranged to 
tour the interior of the swamp with him that its 
magnitude left an indelible impression on me. 

As a wildlife biologist, | was naturally interested 
in the more subtle aspects of the Big Cypress and 
how they related to the plants and animals there. 
The ground cover vegetation was virgin — that is, 
it had never been subjected to man’s interference or 


By 
NEAL EICHHOLZ 


disturbance, with the exception of a few trails left by 
the tires of swamp buggies. Not since I was a boy in 
north Florida had I seen “fatwood”’ or “‘lightered’’ 
scattered throughout the forest floor. Never had I 
observed so much standing lightwood as occurs in 
the pine “islands.’” Many of them stand almost in- 
tact, from the trunk to the end of the terminal 
branches, resembling petrified tree skeletons. 
Burned-over pine stumps are a characteristic part of 
the terrain, just as they once were in northern Flor- 
ida. Slow growth and old age results in a buildup of 
resin in the pine wood and creates the “‘lightered.” 

Cypress was everywhere; strands, heads, clumps 
and individual trees, they seemed to be unending. 
Most of the cypress trees are small due to a relatively 
thin layer of topsoil over limestone rock. This creates 
a dwarfing effect on vegetation and very old trees 
appear small and scrubby, hence the name “scrub” 
cypress. Cabbage palms, oaks and other trees often 
exhibit this trait also. 

Another decidely different aspect was the lack of 
drainage ditches, old fields, fences, and other man- 
made features. Even woods cows were apparently 
limited in their presence in the interior of the 
swamp. There are, however, some areas with poorly 
built fences that restrain a very sparse cow herd, but 
nothing akin to the woods typical of the rest of Flor- 
ida. Widely scattered, roughly constructed hunting 
camps are about the most visible signs of man’s 
presence. 

Now for the best part — since I’m a hunter, it 
seemed only logical to arrange a hunting trip into 
the Cypress. Calvin Stone is a quail shooter so | 
weaseled a hunting trip just to find out what it was 
like. Quail hunting doesn’t sound as though it 
would be the most desirable form of sport hunting 
in an area famous for alligators and water birds. As 
it turned out, it is, in my opinion, among the best 
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Calvin Stone 


Quail are found on pine-palmetto ridges, as pointer 

top, confirms. Several campfires-worth of lightered wood 
still stands, above. A couple of Big Cypress locals— 
gator and immature white ibis, right, above. A 

wet prairie during dry season, right. 


quail hunting in the south. Not because of an 
abundance of quail but due to the peace, quiet and 
lack of human interference. Quail are generally re- 
stricted to the pine and palmetto ridges which are 
scattered over the interior of the swamp. The coun- 
try is open and you can often see a dog working a 
quarter-mile away. On several quail hunting trips, 
we hunted from a swamp buggy for three days 
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straight and neither saw another person nor heard 
the report of a shotgun other than our own. 

A hunt such as this was something I had not ex- 
perienced in more than 20 years and then I was too 
young to fully appreciate it. I should caution 
prospective quail hunters that their bird dogs need 
to be afraid of rattlesnakes because the Big Cypress 
appears to have been designed for them. In fact, 
there are many varieties of snakes including poi- 
sonous ones that are common in the swamp. 

Later that year, Cal and I tried gobbler hunting 
and to my pleasant surprise, it was my first time to 
listen at daybreak for the gobbling of a turkey with- 
out hearing human-associated noises such as trains, 
cars, chickens, chain saws, dogs or the one 
thousand or so other sounds that accompany man’s 
presence. An occasional airplane was the only dis- 
traction, but they were infrequent and did not ap- 


Lynn Stone 


preciably disrupt the quiet of the natural world. 

Most species of wildlife within the Big Cypress 
also occur in other less wild portions of the state, 
but one species in particular was unique in its 
abundance — bluebirds. Once a common sight 
throughout eastern America, including Florida, the 
bluebird now is much less frequently encountered 
due to its preference for nesting cavities in open 
pine woodlands. Modern timber practices have dras- 
tically reduced old growth trees which provided 
these cavities. The inaccessibility of the Big Cypress 
prevented extensive cutting of the pine ridges and 
considerable acreage of mature pine forest remains. 
As a result, bluebirds are abundant around those 
tracts of timber. I know of nowhere else in Florida 
where they occur in such numbers. 

Some other species of wildlife are also more 
numerous in the Cypress than other regions. Black 


Lynn Stone 
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bear, bobcat, wading birds and buzzards are present 
in good numbers. It is also one of the only places 
where you may expect to have your bird dog point 
an alligator or king rail while quail hunting or hear 
the mating calls of alligators while listening for tur- 
keys to gobble. It is the last place in the east where 
you might see a panther track in the mud. 

There are still visible signs indicating the presence 
of Indians in the not-too-distant past. It is worth 
remembering that the last wild-living Indians of 
North America dwelled in this swamp and never did 
surrender to the U.S. Army. 

The Big Cypress is vast, wild and refreshingly un- 
changed, yet it is near the modern metropolises of 
Florida’s Gold Coast. It is rich in a variety of reptiles, 
bird life and semi-tropical plants, while retaining a 
distinct “Florida’’ feeling. It is the largest tract of 
almost virgin land in Florida that provides a window 
to the past by taking you back in time a good 50 
years. This feeling is unmatched in Florida or any- 
where else in the southeast that I know of. O 
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We were hunting the Florida panther 
in order to help save it from extinction. 
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a By Chris Belden 
he date was February 


10, 1981. It was about 
to become one of the most 
memorable days of my 
life, certainly the most 


memorable since I had in- 

itiated the Florida Game 

& Fresh Water Fish Commission’s panther investigation in October 1976. Bill Frankenburger, also a 
biologist for the Commission, and I had been checking roads for fresh panther sign since 5 a.m. We 
had found old tracks and scrapes but nothing fresh. We decided to take the dogs up the main road 
hoping they would cut an unseen trail where a panther had crossed during the night. We were 
hunting the Florida panther in order to help save it. 

When our panther investigation started almost five years ago, we did not know whether a viable 
or reproducing population of panthers yet remained in Florida. A few indisputable records of the 
species existed, but they were mostly of dead animals and did not reveal a particular population 
that might be feasible to manage. We knew that if the Florida panther was to be saved from 
extinction, the first step would be to find a viable population and then determine the critical habitat 
necessary for the continued survival of that population. 

We began by conducting field searches for panther sign, established a Florida Panther Record 
Clearinghouse consisting of a central filing system for reports of panthers (see the September- 
October 1977 issue of Florida Wildlife), and generally gathered all available information. We were 
able to locate three population centers, all of them occurring in the Big Cypress and Everglades 
regions of south Florida. Now we were attempting to capture two panthers and attach radio trans- 
mitter collars to them so that we could “track” them and determine the extent of their range, their 
habitat preferences, and their daily and seasonal activities. Although some of this information may 
be obtained from analysis of field sign, radio telemetry has been found to be the quickest and, in 
some cases, the only way of determining many specific habitat needs. 

A thorough review of the research done on mountain lions in the western states (panther, puma, 
cougar, catamount are different names for the same animal) had shown that dogs are by far the 
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End of trail, opposite 


takes refuge 15 feet up 
in a water oak. Talk 
about a tiger by the 
tail! Roy says whoa 
to drugged cat, left. 
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page. A Florida panther 
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most practical, and certainly the most efficient, 
means of capture. Even this method, however, re- 
quires skill, expertise, and specially trained “cat’’ 
dogs. We were relying on the expertise of Roy 
McBride, a professional mountain lion hunter from 
west Texas with more than 25 years experience, 
many of which were with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. He had with him six very well-trained and 
highly-specialized cat dogs as he hunted up the 
main road on that memorable February day. 

After an hour and a half without picking up a 
trail, we decided to hunt up one of the old logging 
trams in the area. Since we all could not follow the 
dogs, Roy took a walkie-talkie and started up the 
tram behind them. The areas in Texas where Roy 
normally hunts are devoid of human activity and the 
dogs are not used to being followed by anyone ex- 
cept him. “They will just quit hunting and start fol- 
lowing me if there are other people around,” Roy 
said. 

Commission biologist Deborah Jansen remained at 
the entrance tram and I drove around to the north 
end. Although the tram was only 10 miles long, it 
was about a 30 mile trip by highway and jeep road 
to the north end. Bill and Commission wildlife spe- 
cialist Tom Quinn drove around to the highway so 
that they would be about halfway between Deborah 
and me. The plan was that wherever Roy went, one 
of us would be in contact with his short range walk- 
ie-talkie and we could relay his messages to each 
other by our much stronger vehicle radios. We 
would also be able to pick up signals from the pan- 
ther collars which we had attached to two of the 
dogs. This was not only a good way to carry the 
collars through the woods but it also allowed us to 
keep up with the dogs when they were out of hear- 
ing distance. It provided a good way to test the 
equipment, too. 

I had just settled in, expecting a long wait as Roy 
hunted the dogs up the 10 mile tram, when, at 8:25, 
I heard Deborah call Bill and Tom to say that Roy 
had notified her that the dogs were running a pan- 
ther. 

Bill came on over the radio. “Did you hear that, 
Chris?” “I sure did!” I replied. My heart skipped a 
few beats, I’m sure. I had been studying panther 
sign in this south Florida swamp for four years but 
had never seen a panther in the wild. It sounded 
like I might soon get the chance. 

At 8:45 Roy called back to say that the panther 
was moving in a northeast direction and for every- 
one to stay put. Deborah was on the radio again at 
9:00 to relay Roy’s word that the panther was treed 
and for everybody to come to him about a mile and 
a half northeast of the tram entrance. 

My excitement was overwhelming and I barely re- 
member the 30-mile drive back to the entrance of the 
tram road. We quickly checked our capture equip- 
ment list to make sure we had everything and 
started up the tram. We had only gone about a quar- 
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ter mile over the rough road, which was overgrown 
and pocked with holes from years of swamp buggy 
use, when I got the truck completely stuck in a hole 
so deep that the front bumper rested on one side 
and the back bumper rested on the other. “Come 
on,” I yelled as we abandoned the truck and half- 
ran under the load of all our capture equipment, up 
the tram for a mile. 

When we got to a point where the beep-beep-beep 
from the transmitter collars on the dogs told us that 
it would be closer through the woods, we charged 
into the swamp. We tramped through a mixture of 
cypress in water pockets up to our knees and under- 
brush so thick we had to throw our weight into it to 
get through. Finally the sound of the baying dogs 
and Roy’s yelling sparked our adrenalin and we 
pushed on harder and yelled back. 

Finally, about 10:30, an hour and a half from the 
time the panther was treed, we had Roy and the 
dogs in sight. I searched the treetops for my first 
look. There, about 15 feet up in a water oak was the 
first live Florida panther that I had ever seen. He 
looked huge! 


Chris Belden 
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Now, after Roy and his dogs had done their part, 
it was our turn. After estimating the weight of the 
cat, I determined how much drug was needed to 
tranquilize him and filled the syringe. Roy shot the 
drug-loaded dart into the panther’s rump and with- 
in seven minutes the effects of the shot were becom- 
ing apparent. The panther’s mouth hung slightly 
open, his eyes were unsteady, and he stretched out 
against a limb. I was delegated to climb the tree 
“_. . since it’s your research project, Belden,” every- 
one said. 

So I started climbing. I got up about 10 feet but 
couldn’t go much further as the top of the tree was 
dead and it appeared weak. | tied a rope around the 
trunk and let it down for Roy and Bill to pull on, 
hoping they’ve be able to shake the panther out. 
Suddenly Roy yelled, ‘“He’s coming down, you bet- 
ter get out of there!” I had just started down when 
Roy hollered again. This time the panther had lost 
his balance and was hanging right above my head 
by only his front claws and they were slipping. I 
decided to abandon ship. 

No one knows who hit the ground first — me or 
- the panther. The cat ran weakly for a few hundred 
feet before Roy caught him by the tail. I gave him 
another small dose of the drug and we started work- 
ing fast. Most important was getting the radio collar 
on, not too tight to impede feeding, not so loose it 
would slip off. Next we weighed and measured the 
cat and tattooed him in both ears for future identi- 
fication. We took blood and fecal samples and col- 
lected ticks for disease and parasite information. 

The panther was a 120-pound male whose age 
was estimated at 10 years, based upon tooth wear. 
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The radio-equipped 
collar is in place and 
biologist Deborah 
Jansen, with an assist 
from Tom Quinn, 
collects ticks from 
drugged panther, 
opposite page. 
Recovering from 
drug, panther, left, 
surveys scene from 
maple tree. 
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He had all of the characteristics that separate the 
Florida panther from the other subspecies. These in- 
clude a deep copper-colored ridge down the back 
over a tawny cinnamon-buff (deer-colored) with a 
“cowlick” whorl of hair down the middle of the 
back, white flecks of hair on the back of the neck, 
and a crook in the end of the tail. 

It took less than half an hour to attach the collar 
and collect the information. By that time the panther 
was showing signs of recovering from the drug. At 
that point, everyone left with the dogs except for 
Deborah and me. We stayed to record the behavior 
of the panther as he came out of the drug and to 
make sure nothing happened to him while he was 
incapacitated. When we saw that he could move ab- 
out steadily and was resting comfortably in an up- 
right position, we packed up and left. 

Somehow it was easy walking out. I didn’t care 
about pushing through the brush, getting cut by 
thorns, or sloshing through water up to my knees. 
My spirits were high. The capture went smoothly 
and the panther was in good condition. I knew that 
in the months ahead we would learn more about 
Florida panthers than had been learned in the last 50 
years and that this information would go a long way 
toward helping in the fight to prevent their ex- 
tinction. O 


Postscript: On February 20, 1981, we captured and 
radio-collared a second adult male panther. He 
weighed 108 pounds. We are presently monitoring 
both of these animals. 
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COUNTRY STORE 


O; the way home last 

night, I stopped at one 

of the local convenience 

stores for a pack of cig- 

arettes. Inside I was effi- 

: ciently hustled through the 

sea: line at the cash register and 

she within minutes found myself 

¥ back on the street. 

Ags. Today, I couldn’t for the 

life of me tell you which > 

store it was. They all look 

the same and operate alike. 

And while this may be the 

os. way to do business in our 

Se society, it’s not a very mem- 

orable experience. 

oo I recall another kind of 

he store, a breed become large- 
ly extinct. Dotting the back- 
roads, they served their tiny 
communities well. They 

~ were the country general 

stores and the one I knew 

best was run by my grand- 


SS 


Peet 


The store-above is.lacatechin Lioycy- Florida 


and ts.more than 2100 -years old. 
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This particular store was paint- 
ed a faded white and a pair of 
glass-topped gasoline pumps 
stood guard at either end of the 
porch over the front door. A 
Barque’s root beer sign was 
attached to the outer screen and 
the steps leading up into the 
building were of thick pine boards 
worn smooth by time and heavy 
brogans. 

Inside an aroma composed of 
coal oil and hickory smoke greet- 
ed the customer. Hams hanging 
in the meat house dripped salt 
onto the floor for spice and the 
mixture was sweetened by the 
paper wrapped bubblegum wait- 
ing in its drawdown bin for a 
small boy’s touch. 

The interior was dark, but not 
so dark as to deny easy reading of 
the tin advertisements for Coke or 
Red Man, many of which were 
partially rusted and all dusty and 
neglected. 

There was always a hoop of 
newly cut cheese just down the 
first row of counters with an 
attending box of Saltines, open 
but crackling fresh. 

The counters were scattered 
about in no definable pattern but 
held shelves loaded with virtually 
everything a country person 
couldn’t make for himself and 
much that he could. One whole 
wall, the one in the back, was de- 
voted entirely to guns and shells 
with a considerable amount of 
hooks, lines and bottle-stopper 
corks thrown in on the side. 

The store opened whenever my 
grandfather finished breakfast 
and closed when my grand- 
mother had supper ready. He 
never felt the need for tight se- 
curity, locking the front door only 


with a padlock through a hasp. 

But the best feature of all was 
the old pot-bellied stove that 
squatted square in the middle of a 
sandbox back toward the guns 
and fishing tackle. Around it were 
arranged a couple of benches 
made of 2x2s and some upturned 
boxes and barrels. 

During the summer when it 
was red clay hill hot outside, the 
store was always cool. And 
though summer days were nice, it 
was the winter when the stove 
was fired that times were best. 

Stoked with good oak, the 
stove glowed cherry red and to- 
bacco juice sizzled where it fell. 
The men who spat the juice, 
dressed in the blue overall uni- 
form of the South, killed more 
game and caught more fish 
around that stove than any other 
single spot in the county. 

They also lied. Not lies in- 
tended to explain or defend some 
improper action, but lies aimed 
solely at entertainment. Yarns. 

“Took that ole Rip dog of mine 
over to Bernie’s place t’other 
day,” a grizzled veteran of the 
field might begin. 

Interest around the stove would 
pick up considerably for the man 
was a speaker of proven talent. 

“Do any good?” 

“Yep. Got into six bevies ‘fore 
ten in the mornin’. Dog worked 
out fair well, too. Proved how 
darn smart he really is.” 

“How's that?” 

“Well,” the speaker began, ‘I 
got to havin’ trouble with that ole 
double of mine. Wouldn’t shoot 
but one barrel for some reason. 
Pretty troublesome considerin’ 
the birds was gettin’ up ten or 
twelve to the covey.” 
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” there were knowing smiles all 


Somebody took aim and sent a 
stream of brown juice through 
grate and into the stove. The fire 
hissed in protest, but only a little. 

“Didn't take ole Rip long to fig 
ger out what the problem was, 
you see. Next covey he starts 
workin’, he did different. I start 
to holler at him when he com- 
menced to herd them birds, slow 
like, away from where he found 
‘em. But since he ain’t never 
busted up no coveys before, I jus 
sat back an’ give ‘em his head to 
see what he'd do. 

“Now, [ain't lyin”. . . and 
around, “‘but ole Rip eased them 
birds over to a gopher hole and 
run ‘em right down into the 
ground, then put his paws over 
the hole to keep ‘em inside. Next 
he turns up an’ looks at me to seé 
if I’m ready and when he sees I 
am, he lifts up a paw and lets on 
of them birds out. 

“That bird come up pretty as a 
picture and I killed him clean. 
When I got reloaded, Rip let the 
second one go. Got him too.” 

Another stream of tobacco hit 
the fire and somebody gave a par 
tially burned oak log’s end a 
shove with his foot, sending it 
deeper into that pot-bellied’s 
bowel. 

“When I had killed five birds 
like that, ole Rip jumps back an’ 
lets the rest of ‘em go. I got rare 
mad but then I counted up the 
birds I had kilt earlier an’ the ones 
I had killed out of that covey and 
found out I had the limit.” 

There were nods of agreement. 
“Yep, I'd say that ole Rip dog’s 
right smart at that.” 

Lies don’t come much better 
than that, providing it was really 
a lie. 

We’re missing a lot of good 
things today. Old country stores 
are only a small part of it. Maybe 
there are still a few around, but 
not in my part of Florida. 

That’s unfortunate. Small boys 
were made to be seen, but not 
heard around the pot-bellied 
stove. Now that I’m old enough, | 
wouldn’t mind telling a few of the 
tales I’ve collected over the yearsm™ 
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c le Beetle Spin hit the water mere inches from a 
cypress log. Loops of thread-like line peeling off 
the open-faced spool slowed and finally stopped. I 
turned the handle of the ultra-light reel and began a 
slow retrieve that would carry the bright-bladed 
spinner well toward the bottom. The lure had 
traveled only a few feet when I felt a solid rap. As I 
raised the arching rod, the fish cut sharply away 
from the log, taking several feet of line. With an 
abrupt swing to the left, he again challenged the 
reel’s sensitive drag before I brought the situation 
under control. Moments later my brother, Bill, 
slipped the net under a fat one-pound bluegill. 
Jackpot! That’s the way it had been most of the 
morning. Bill, Rich Rubin, and I had been cashing in 
on one of Florida’s most scenic wilderness rivers — 
the Oklawaha. The stream begins its journey from 
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JACKPOT! 


That’s the way it 
is most of the time 
while fishing with 


ULTRA- 
LIGHTS 


on 
the 
OKLA- 
WAHA 


By JOHN and 
WILLIAM SMITH 


An assortment of ultra-light lures. 


the lakes of the Apopka chain and the Green 
Swamp, merging with the St. John’s River 75 miles 
to the north. Fed by numerous springs, the Okla- 
waha River area is rich in wildlife and history. Arti- 
facts dating back to the early Paleozoic period some 
10,000 years ago have been found in its waters. Dur- 
ing the late 1800s, steamboats loaded with tourists 
traveled from Palatka on the St. John’s, up the Okla- 
waha, and on to the headwaters of the Silver River 
and world famous Silver Springs. The quiet solitude 
of the Oklawaha gives the traveler a sense of the 
past. But today our minds were consumed with the 
present. 

“I’m going to need that net up here,” Rich 
shouted from the front of the boat. During my pre- 
occupation with the fish I had just landed, Rich had 
connected. I looked up just in time to see a two- 
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pound bass break water. On fragile line, that bass 
gave him all the fight he wanted. Luckily the fish 
stayed away from the logs, and after several more 
jumps and one or two trips around the boat, Rich 
netted the scrappy largemouth. 

We had launched our jon boat at daylight from 
the Ocala boat basin. It was a 20 minute run south to 
a stretch of the river that had been dredged and 
widened for the controversial Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal. The channel depth there average 10 to 15 feet 
and is about 100 feet in width. The current in this 
section of the river is much slower than other por- 
tions, and it requires little effort with paddle or elec- 
tric motor to keep a boat in the correct position for 
casting. 

All of the tackle we were using was ultra-light, 
both open and closed face models. Each spool was 
filled with a 4-Ib test line to the end of which was 
attached a stainless steel ballbearing swivel. These 
swivels do an excellent job of preventing line twist 
while allowing the best possible action from the 
lure. Although we have had success with a variety 
of lures, the most consistent has been the Beetle 
Spin in yellow or green. 


John and William Smith 


After a brief but spirited fight, a nice red- 
breast bream succumbed to a Beetle Spin lure. 
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The technique is to cast the spinner as close as_ 
possible to logs, stumps, or other likely spots along 
the shoreline. Allow the lure to settle, then begin a 
slow medium retrieve. Most strikes come within the 
first few feet of the retrieve. 

As we continued to fish, Bill was the next to score 
We had worked our boat to a sharp bend where g 
steep clay bank on the west side gives way to a deep 
quiet eddy — a real hot spot on past trips. Today 
was no exception. Bill’s cast was a little past the 
mark, and the Beetle Spin hit the bank, literally roll- 
ing into the dark water. It had barely disappeared 
when a nice redbreast inhaled it, and headed for © 
deeper water. After a brief but spirited fight, we 
added another prize to our stringer. 

But this type of fishing is not all sea shells and 
balloons. There are difficulties. One reality is hang- 
ing up on the many stumps and branches which line 
the Oklawaha shoreline. It’s not a matter of if you” 
will hang up, but rather when and how many times. 

Hanging up is definitely frustrating, but it’s one of 
the prices of catching fish, and it does have a 
humorous side. It has become so trying that we un- 
consciously have developed a number of exclaimers 
for announcing a hang in faint hope that it will dis-— 
guise to our fellow anglers the frequency with which | 
the problem is occurring. So throughout the day the 
air is likely to be filled with shouts and subdued 
queries such as: “Not again!,”” “I don’t believe it,” 
“Now how did that happen?,” “You've got to be 
kidding me!’’ and so on. They all mean the same 
thing — hung again. The frustration quickly yields 
to amusement, and then to outright laughter, for n 
one can completely avoid the many entanglement 
waiting to snag his lure. 

While fishing around Ocala and central Florida i 
generally good year-round, we have our best luck i 
early spring and fall. This holds true for fishing in 
many parts of the country. Spawning in the spring, 
along with moderate temperatures, increases fish ac 
tivity. 

Boat launching facilities are good along the Okal- 
waha, and bait and tackle stores in the area offer a 
complete line of goods to meet your fishing needs. 
Ocala is noted for its fine motels and restaurants. 

The scenic beauty of the Oklawaha is a bonus. 
The trees, water, sky, and wildlife combine to make 
a pleasant change of pace from city life. Near the 
spot where we launch our boat, the clear spring wa- 
ters of the Silver River form a sharp line of contrast 
as they meet the tannin-stained waters of the Okla- 
waha. It’s easy to see why tourists are attracted to 
this area of natural beauty. 

We've had some good times fishing on the Okla 
waha River. It’s peaceful, fun, and provides @ 
chance to enjoy good friendships. And it doesn’ 
require expensive equipment. So maybe one day 
we'll meet you on the landing. I hope so. I know 
any warm afternoon we’re liable to be out there 


again, using those ultra-lights on the Oklawaha. 0 
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Judith G. Polly 


f your daylight bass fishing gets 
L., bit dull, there’s one remedy 
that will send your blood pressure 
soaring, but it isn’t recommended 
for the weak-hearted. 

Instead of seeking ol’ bucket- 
mouth by daylight, hunt him at 
night. It’s a different ball game, 
and the explosions of bass hitting 
lures in the dark sound three 
times as loud as they do in the 
sunshine. 

In the dark, everything is am- 
plified. The slightest sound rever- 
berates louder. It’s no time for 
lead-footed anglers banging 
around in the boat. You handle 
your tackle by feel, sometimes 
fumbling, and the situation is dis- 
astrous if you get a backlash. The 
pull of even a small bass seems 
twice as powerful. When it comes 
to making the landing, things 
really can get sticky. 

Because of the circumstances, 
the memory of each nocturnal en- 
counter seems to grow stronger 
with time, even though the bass 
you landed may not have been as 
big as your daylight prize. It’s a 
case of the night surroundings 
embellishing your angling memo- 
ries. 

To compile such memories, you 
have to night fish regularly, for 
although the bigmouths will 
readily clobber lures after dark, 
they can be as temperamental 
under the moon as under the sun. 
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BIG BASS HIT AT NIGHT 


Bass are bass, unpredictable day 
or night. 

Most nocturnal fishermen, of 
course, fish familiar waters. It’s 
foolish to venture onto strange 
waters. There’s not only the prob- 
lem of navigation but also the 
problem of finding the proper 
fishing areas. Whether it’s day- 
light or dark, bass like certain wa- 
ters. Whether you could blunder 
onto these spots unaided is the 
question. On strange waters, a 
guide is a good investment. 

Night bass fighting involves 
three main lure categories — top- 
water, underwater, and live bait. 

The most spine tingling method 
of seeking the big ones is with 
topwater lures — the noisier the 
better. Sound is very important at 
night, for the bass home in on the 
ruckus the plug creates even 
when they can’t see the lure. 

Waddling lures such as the Jit- 
terbug, Dalton Twist, Creme’s 
Du-Dad and similar plugs with 
oversize lips, all depend upon 
creating a steady noise for effec- 
tiveness. 

The gurgle-gurgle-gurgle of the 
waddlers seems irresistible to a 
hungry bucketmouth. Whether 
the sound resembles that of an in- 
jured bait fish, or is just an irritat- 
ing noise is uncertain. But the 
bass clobber such noise-making 
lures. 

Normally the waddlers work 
best with a steady retrieve, but 
there are times when a stop-and- 
go system is needed. Don’t hesi- 
tate to experiment when fishing a 
waddler at night. If one method 
doesn’t work, another might. A 
change in rhythm sometimes 
works wonders. 

While the waddlers rate high as 
night lures, you can get similar re- 
sults with other noisy plugs such 
as single and double propeller, 
floating types. Again, the more 
noise, the more likely a strike. 
With this type of lure, normally 
you do best with a steady re- 
trieve, but don’t get married to 
that system only. Sometimes the 


stop-and-go is the answer. You 
have to experiment with each lure 
on each trip until you discover 
what provokes the bigmouths 
into hitting. 

Depending upon how much 
vegetation there is in your fishing 
waters, you also can use single 
and double-bladed spinner baits 
and buzz baits. Again, it’s the 
noise that guides the bass to your 
lure. Buzz baits usually are more 
effective if you're fishing grassy 
water, for they’re easier to skitter 
across the surface with a min- 
imum of fouling. 

While sound normally is the 
important factor in night bassing, 
there are times when floating, 
shallow divers such as Rebels, 
Bang-O-Lures and similar min- 
now plugs produce. And they 
provoke big fish into hitting. 

Why the bass react to these re- 
latively quiet lures, which at best 
produce only a blip, is unknown, 
but react they do. Chuck Hall of 
Panama City knows this. He land- 
ed a 14-pounder in a Washington 
County sand hill pond one night 
using a broken-back Rebel. He 
lost an even bigger fish on the 
same lure the same July night. 

Another way to score is with 
big plastic worms. Why? Again 
no one has a pat answer. It’s hard 
to imagine a bass homing in on 
the sound of a relatively silent 
worm fished deep, but they do 
grab them. Possibly the worm 
gives off vibrations which a bass 
can detect, or perhaps the bass 
are attracted for some other rea- 
son. Whatever the cause, big bass 
will hit big worms at night. 

Hall, a professional guide on 
the Washington County ponds, 
can attest to the success of plastic 
worms. In a 15-minute period one 
night he landed a pair of wall 
mounts with a black worm. On 
certified scales, one weighed 11 
pounds, 8 ounces and the other 
11 pounds, 4 ounces. What a 
catch! But don’t expect such luck 
too often. 

While Hall prefers 9-inch black 


worms, he’s not certain other col- 
ors wouldn’t work as well. Bui 
he’s not about to experiment: why 
fool with success? 

You’d assume night fishing 
with live bait would be easy, but 
it isn’t. In many ways, it’s the 
most difficult of all night fishing. 
Bill DeLisle, a top guide on Lake 
Trafford, and I learned this dur- 
ing two nights of experimenting 
on this bassy lake near the little 
town of Immokalee in southwest 
Florida. 

The big problem was the inabik 
ity to watch our floats. Undoubt 


shiners, usually we found they’ 
been scaled in the typical bas 
manner. Had we been able 
watch the float, we could have at 
tempted to set the hook. Instead 
the bass mouthed the bait and re 
jected it without our being awar 
of what was happening. 

We tried every bait system in 
aginable. We held the rods with 
our thumbs on the reel in free 
spool. We tried holding the rod: 
with no pressure, again in freé 
spool. We even tried putting the 
rods down with the reel in freé 
spool, leaning them against th 
side of the boat. Rod holders 
would have been useful but Bill's 
boat wasn’t equipped with them. 

It was this last method tha 
finally produced. Bill had leaned 
his outfit against the side of the 
boat when suddenly he heard the 
whirr of line moving off the reel 
Grabbing his rod, he threw on thé 
drag and reared back hoping te 
set the hook. 

He didn’t bother to see if th 
line was taut. There was no wa 
of telling in the dark. It was a casé 
of yank and pray. But this bass 
had swallowed the shiner and the 
hook went home. 

Working the bigmouth away 
from the weeds, he brought th 
fish to the net I was holding ove! 


No one knows exactly why, but 
another way to score at night on bg 
bass is with a plastic wo 
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the side in the beam of a flash- 
light. The bass weighed 6- 
pounds! Don’t ever think landing 
a bass at night is easy. No way! 
There’s a debate among noc- 
turnal anglers whether it’s better 
to fish in total darkness, or by the 
light of the moon. It’s a matter of 


personal preference, although 


moonlight does make it a bit 
easier. But in the final analysis, it 
all depends upon whether or not 
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the bass are feeding. 

But whether fishing moonlight 
or dark, there is one important 
rule — handle any light in the 
boat carefully. If you must re-rig 
your tackle, make certain your 
light is pointed down into the 
boat. Don’t flash it over the wa- 
ter. Light will spook the bass. 
Also minimize your light for it can 
ruin your night vision tempor- 
arily. 


Guides for night bass fishing 
aren't numerous. Possibly there 
are some in your immediate area 
who will guide at night. It 
wouldn’t hurt to ask, for not 
many publicize this type of 
guiding. 

Of course you can fish without 
a guide on waters you know. But 
with or without a guide, night 
bass fishing definitely is different. 


Kit and Max Hunn 
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is paintings proclaim a profound appreciation of 

the natural riches with which Florida has been 
so generously endowed. His conversation em- 
phatically seconds the impression. For Pat Elliott 
there’s no need to search elsewhere for the inspira- 
tion to nurture his artistic temperament. “Natural 
Florida is a precious gift to us, a jewel of the Crea- 
tion,” he states. 

Robert Patrick Elliott was born in Jacksonville but 
grew up in the Orlando area. His father was an avid 
fisherman and hunter as were his brother and most 
of his friends. As might be expected of a boy coming 
up in such an environment, he early developed in- 
j terests oriented toward outdoor pursuits. 

Upper Myakka Lake, Myakka River State Park in Sarasota Beginning at a tender age, his love affair with 


County, left. Big alligator in cypress swamp is shown in ; ‘ i. : 
this painting, above, done for display at Forest Capital State Florida has continued to grow in intensity over the 
Park. Dunes and beach vegetation on Little Talbot Island years. A gift for drawing offered a good way to ex- 


State Park in Duval County are featured in painting below. press his feelings and he began to portray with 
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models for his paint- 
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while he was a student at Edge- 
as 


water High School in Orlando, was collecting 
snakes, alligators, and other wildlings. He brought 
Two of his favorite haunts during this period were 


them home and used them 


ings. 
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the Econlockhatchee River swamp, “the Big Econ,” 
as he and his cohorts called it, and that portion of 
the St. Johns River country near Possum Bluff. For a 
time he worked as a surveyor with Orange County 
and later for a private company. A stint with the 
army gave him a change of scene. 
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A north Florida cypress swamp 
community is shown in the painting 
on the opposite page. A baby alli- 
gator and water hyacinths are 
featured at left. A pair of white- 
tailed deer startle hooded mer- 
gansers into flight in this Big 

Econ scene below. 


For a year or so he attended the University of 
Miami on an art scholarship, worked for a time with 
the Smithsonian Institute, and for some five years 
with the Florida State Museum in Gainesville. Cur- 
rently he, his wife, Holly and son Paul, make their 
home in Tallahassee where Elliott is employed by 


Charlie Bowlegs Creek Swamp in Highlands Hammock 
State Park is featured in the painting above. At 

right, vanished, but not without a trace, is imperial 
mammoth, resident during Pleistocene epoch. 


the DNR’s Division of Recreation, Parks and Historic 
Sites, preparing interpretive exhibits. 

In addition to his museum productions, his work 
has been displayed at the First Federal Savings & 
Loan in St. Petersburg, several local shows, and at 
the Smithsonian in Washington, D.C. during the Bi- 
centennial showing of the work of American artists. 
His illustrations have graced the pages of a mono- 
graph on the ecology of the Ocala National Forest as 
well as a number of publications concerning the 
Oklawaha River. 

One ambitious project was the publication of a 
calendar with illustrations depicting some of the ma- 


re Elliot 
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jor Florida ecosystems. Although interested in all 
things concerning Florida, past and present, his cur 
rent major interest lies in depicting the ecosystems 
— the integration of plants and animals in particular 
associations. | 
Elliott proclaims himself a Florida “nut.” If that is 
true, those of us who share his interest and admire 
his artistic endeavors say more power to him. es) 
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FLORIDA 
GAME & FRESH WATER FISH COMMISSION'S 


1981 
YOUTH CAMPS 


Sessions begin JUNE 14 


CAMP BUSINESS ADDRESSES 


Camp Director 
Ocala Youth Camp 
1239 SW 10th St. 
Ocala, FL 32670 
(904) 629-8162 
1-800-342-9620 


Camp Director 

Everglades Youth Camp 
551N. Military Trail 

West Palm Beach, FL 33406 
(305) 683-0748 
1-800-432-2046 


ith the approach of summer, a Florida 

youngster’s thoughts likely turn toward 
camping and other outdoor activities. For many of 
them, signing up for a session at one of the two 
Commission-operated youth camps could well be 
the first step toward an experience that will be the 
highlight of the season. 

Designed for the outdoor-minded boy or girl in 
the 8-14 year age bracket, there are eight one-week 
sessions starting June 14. The cost per camper is 
$75 for the week and the maximum stay is two 
weeks. Last year, the camps filled up early and 
numbers of applicants were turned down. By 


A class gathers around a campfire. 


Canoe handling instructions 


limiting the stay to two weeks this year, more 
campers will be accommodated. 

The program is aimed at teaching youngsters the 
fundamentals of wildlife identification, outdoor 
ethics, the safe use and handling of firearms, 
archery, survival, fishing, canoeing and other out- 
door-oriented activites. The emphasis is on pro- 
viding an enjoyable experience—learning and 
having fun doing it. 

There are two camps: one is located on Lake 
Eaton in the Ocala National Forest, about 20 miles 
east of Ocala. The other is located in the J.W. 
Corbett Wildlife Management Area about 15 miles 
west of West Palm Beach. 

Campers are assigned to concrete or wooden 
cabins with others of their own age and sex. A 
counselor is assigned to each cabin. All buildings 
are hard-floored, weathertight and inspected daily 
by members of the camp staff. All activities are 
well supervised and instructors are selected on the 
basis of expertise in various specialties. 

A brochure detailing the youth camp program 
and reservation application forms are available 
from regional offices listed on page 48. Oo 


GFWFC Photos 
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FLORIDA DIVISION OF FORESTRY’S 


1981 SUMMER ENVIRONMENTAL PROGRAM 


“| thought it would be like 
school with loads of paper- 
work, but it wasn’t. Some morn- 
ings were spent making plaster 
casts of bobcat tracks, testing the 
pH of soil samples, or taking core 
samples of trees. 

“The afternoons were great. 
Once a camp buddy and | went 
fishing using a seine net in a 
creek that flowed into the 
Blackwater River. We caught 
loads of minnows, crayfish and 
other creek dwellers. It wasn’t 
like catching a bass, but it was a 
lot of fun.” 

The reflections of Tim Cook, 
Crawfordville, echo the memor- 
ies of more than 1,000 Florida 
students who attended the Flori- 
da Division of Forestry’s Sum- 
mer Environmental Program last 
summer. He is looking forward 


to going again and even has 
recruited his sister, Joanne, to 
go. 
The week-long program in- 
cludes a full day spent canoeing 
on the river where students can 
catch glimpses of deer grazing on 
forest grass, raccoons dabbling 
their hands in the water to fish 
for crayfish, or otters playfully 
chasing one another along the 
water’s edge. 

The Division operates envi- 
ronmental education centers for 
75 students per week at Withla- 
coochee State Forest located 
about 50 miles north of Tampa, 
and for 50 students per week at 


Blackwater River State Forest 
about 45 miles northeast of 
Pensacola. Both centers are 


surrounded by native state for- 
ests and scenic, clear rivers. 
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The centers have modern, 
spacious dormitories, kitchen 
and dining facilities, and training 
pavilions where basic environ- 


mental questions are explored 
and answered. 
The summer environmental 


program is open to junior and 
senior high school students who 
have a genuine interest in Flor- 
ida’s forest environment. 

After each week of regular 
camping, a few of the most 
outstanding students are nomina- 
ted for a free week-long session 
of advanced training. The week 
in a tent camp deep within the 
forest provides extended hiking 
and camping activities and shows 
the student how to use advanced 
techniques. 

The cost of each regular one- 
week session is $70 which covers 
all meals, health and accident 
insurance and other essential 
items. The first week begins 
June 14 and the last ends August 
15 at Blackwater River Center 
and August 22 at Withlacoochee 
Center. 

“Even if | am chosen to play 
All-Star baseball during the week 
of camp, I’m going to camp. It’s 
more fun and |’m shooting to be 
selected for the second week 
program this year,” Tim said. 

If you know a young person 
who would like to be a camper, 
contact the Environmental For- 
ester, Florida Division of Fores- 
try, Collins Building, Tallahassee, 
Florida 32301 or the Division of 
Forestry office nearest you. 


O 


Getting into the aquatic 
environment at a forestry 
camp. There’s nothing like 
personal contact to 

really learn about nature. 
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To call me Quercus virginiana, live oak. I’m an 
anomaly among trees. Agog, people continually 
mill beneath my burly boughs, openly praising my 
ponderous form. How could a tree be so big? they 
vocalize. A tree so big must be a tree so old, they 
hypothesize. 

Like Daniel Webster, I look great. An aura of his- 
tory shimmers above my expansive crown. I exude, 
like streaming sap, a symbolism of the Old South. 
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Bill Weekes 


Many a place in today’s erstwhile Dixie fashions 
itself “a city of live oaks.” 

While the redwood is the boast of the West Coast, 
the live oak is the pride of the Eastern Seaboard side 
— our habitat sweeping along a narrow band from 
southeastern Virginia along the Atlantic Coast, up 
and around Florida, and along the Gulf of Mexico 
into western Texas. 

Many live oaks existing today witnessed the birth 
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of our nation. Many more were felled while Uncle 
Sam still wore diapers, measuring their lengths 
upon the ground so that our nation could stand tall 
after issuing its newly declared independence. Be- 
neath our huge bearded branches duels have been 
fought, Yanks and Rebs have squared off, pirates 
have searched for buried treasure, preachers have 
sermonized, and lovers have consummated trysts. 

I’m proud of my heritage. Quercus virginiana sup- 
ported John Paul Jones during the Bonhomme 
Richard's famous victory over the British frigate Sera- 
pis in the American Revolutionary War. Our rem- 
nants were aboard the man-of-war Reprisal when it 
crossed the Atlantic carrying our nation’s first 
ambassador to France, Ben Franklin. Our wood bol- 
stered Captain Isaac Hull’s Constitution when it de- 
feated the British frigate Guerriere in the War of 1812. 
Live oak’s strength buttressed the ship Stephen Dec- 
ature sailed to the Mediterranean, where he received 
the unconditional surrender of Moorish forces in 
1815. 

No wonder I fondly gaze back to those pre-Civil 
War decades when I was highly valued and ven- 
erated, not so much for appearance as for internal 
strength. Bolstering the young republic’s men-of- 
war in their battles against more experienced French 
and British fleets and against Algerian pirates who 
preyed on American commerce, the live oak became 
the first North American tree to be conserved for 
future use in a forest preserve. In 1799 Congress 
bought 150 acres of live oak timberland, and by 1845 
the government had accumulated more than 250,000 
acres in five states. 

What manner of wood have I to make me so 
great? Its mettle is apparent even today to those 
who wonder why our trunks don’t split under the 
pull of our incredibly long horizontal branches — 
especially during wind-blown times of heavy stress. 
Our blessings are hard, strong and tough fibers, 
weighty wood closely grained. A cubic foot of live 
oak weighs 60 pounds — 12 pounds more, for in- 
stance, than a cubic foot of white oak wood. 

Shipbuilders of yore performed the surgery that 
removed our most valuable portion — our “knees” 
(not like the cypress “knees”), the large chunk of 
wood formed where our roots join the base of our 
short, stout trunk. These “knees,” solid pieces that 
may have weighed as much as a thousand pounds, 
were placed in that part of the ship needing the 
most reliable support, the brace for the lower frame- 
work. 

Ah, but the days when my strength was needed 
are over. After the Civil War, the iron ship came in 
vogue. Like the horse harness of the early 20th cen- 
tury, we had outlived our wartime usefulness by the 
late 19th. Ironically, my strength became my weak- 
ness. My short, squat, three-to-seven foot diameter 
trunks made me unsatisfactory for lumber, unsuit- 
able for more than one sawlog. And, although as a 
highly polished wood I’m pretty enough, my wood 
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Wallace Hughes 


Live oaks are younger than they appear. Though 
ancient looking, they grow fast. Sweet-tasting acorns 
(right) are relished by wildlife. Indians roasted, 
boiled and used them to thicken soup. 


splits easily when nailed. And, although as a fuel I 
give off intense heat, I leave many ashes. In short, I 
reversed the history of almost every other forest tree 
in this country: the use of my wood decreased for 
reasons other than scarcity. 

So what I became, and have become, is a “mere” 
object of awesome respect: no longer for what I do, 
but what I stand for — the heritage of the past; no 
longer for what I produce, but for the manner in 
which I stand. 

I stand exceedingly broad, expanding, in some 
cases, three times my height. Although my dome 
may span as wide as 150 feet, I seldom reach a 
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height greater than 50 feet. California’s valley oak is 
the only other tree species in the country with a 
wider crown. 

Our aesthetic qualities have made the live oak, 
during the past 100 years, one of the most popular 
ornamentals in the South, as well as in parts of the 
Midwest. The tree adorns parks, plazas and parking 
lots. We’re not only picturesque, but easily trans- 
planted and fast growing. And during the last sever- 
al years our marriage with the water oak has pro- 
duced an offspring called the Darlington oak, also 
widely used as an ornamental. 

A point system has even been devised to evaluate 
our aesthetic qualities. We have become participants 
in some sort of wooden Mr. Universe contest in 
which width, breadth, thickness, height, and mass 
are the measurements of our worth. 

The criteria quantifying such worth have been es- 
tablished by the American Forestry Association. 
They are circumference of trunk in inches (measured 
four feet above ground); trunk height in feet; and 
one fourth the average spread of crown in feet (the 
north, south, east, and west). Together these mea- 
surements result in total points. For instance, the 


_ national champion live oak near Hahnville, La. has a 


35-foot circumference (420 inches), 78-foot height, 
and a 168-foot average spread (Ys x 168 = 42). It 
totals 540 points (420 + 78 + 42 = 540). 

The question of longevity has sparked another sta- 
tistic which focuses on arboreal Atlases like us. We're 
credited not only with being so ugly we're beautiful, 
and with being so gigantic we're grotesque, but also 
with being woody Methuselahs. 

According to legend, we grow for 200 years, live 
for 200 years, and die for 200 years. Tree experts 
Harlow and Harrar believe the biggest species to- 
day, however, are no more than 200 to 300 years 


old. 
Why then do most folks think live oaks to be 


much older than they really are? A reason: they look 
ancient. But they grow fast. Harlow and Harrar de- 
scribed one tree growing on rich Georgia soil as hav- 


Jim Reed 


ing attained a diameter of about 4' feet in less than 
70 years. It’s difficult to confirm or disprove our 
allegedly extreme longevity because our wood is too 
dense to allow boring to determine growth incre- 
ment. Also, when very old trees do finally die, they 
have rotted insides and are seldom solid enough to 
permit a count of growth rings. 

While our size makes us seem older, the seeming 
perpetuality of our shiny green leaves makes us seem 
that much more vigorous and “alive.” The fact we 
keep our leaves throughout the year gives cause for 
our common name. Our buds unfold in early spring 
with food-making newcomers pushing off various 
old brown leaves. In this way, we demurely dress 
and undress simultaneously and without fanfare. 
However, severe winters will denude us tempor- 
arily. 
Our oval, leatherlike leaves are small (no more 
than 242 x 5 inches) and inconspicuous as oaks go. 
Borne on short, stout stalks, our lobed, toothless 
evergreen leaves are slightly curled and whitish and 
downy underneath. 

Before new leaves emerge, flowering and seed 
production takes place. The more conspicuous pol- 
len-bearing catkins form staminate flowers while the 
pistillate flowers comprise three to five pistils on 
long spikes, each pistil carrying a bright red stigma. 

Our long tapering acorns mature in September 
and drop before December. These shiny chestnut 
brown fruits, about an inch long, are covered by 
light reddish-brown top-shaped cups. Three to five 
acorns are grown on stout, downy, light-brown 
stalks an inch to five inches long. A pound of my 
acorns will count out to be, on the average, 400 in 
number. 

But there’s more to live oaks than just our size, 
age, history, and physical appurtenances. No Quer- 
cus virginiana is an island. Integrated into an eco- 
system, we are interrelated with thousands of di- 
verse life forms. In fact, we’re so hardy and thrifty 
that once we get established, we dominate our eco- 
system, outcompeting all species with which we are 
in association — bayberry, yaupon, sparkleberry, 
sweetbay, southern magnolia, and others. 

How it is that we dominate is related to where we 
live. We hug more than 1,000 miles of U.S. coast- 
line. Unlike the broadleaf tree, the live oak can with- 
stand the onslaught of salt spray as well as any 19th 
century seafarin’ helmsman. On rich soil we grow 
fast and well, but on sandy, barren soil, as near the 
seacoast or salt water bays, we remain but a shrub 
bearing acorns when we've reached only a foot 
high. 

Our sweet-tasting acorns are eaten by many wild- 
life species. They are preferred food for wild turkey. 
Farmers feed them to their hogs. In early days, Indi- 
ans found them tasty as chinquapins. Indians thick- 
ened their soup with live oak acorns, and also 
roasted or broiled them with hominy and wild rice. 
They also extracted a sweet oil from them. 0 
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Assistant Executive Director 


H. E.“Gene” WALLACE 
RETIRES 


ome June 1, the distinctive aroma of ‘“‘El 

Ropo”’ cigars will be missing around the 
executive offices on the first floor of the Bryant 
Building in Tallahassee. That’s the date that H. E. 
“Gene” Wallace will put out his stogie for the last 
time there and “hang it up” as assistant executive 
director for the Commission, a post he has held for 
the past 16 years. 

Wallace’s retirement rounds out 40 years in the 
wildlife profession, the last 27 of them in service to 
the Commission. His career in Florida began in 
January 1954 when the Louisiana State University 
graduate left the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service in 
Atlanta for a Commission airboat and research 
project in the Everglades. 

Wetlands and river basins became his specialty 
and the following year he went to Vero Beach and 
opened a river basins study office. In 1961, then 
Director Bob Aldrich made him chief of game man- 
agement. That lasted until 1965 when he moved 
into the assistant director’s slot, working first with 
Dr. O. Earle Frye and then with Col. Robert M. 
Brantly. 

Once asked what his most notable accomplish- 
ment was during his tenure at the Commission, 
Wallace answered that for 16 years, “‘l kept Earle 
Frye and Bob Brantly straight, out of trouble and 
looking good, most of the time.” 

The answer is a typical Wallace understatement. 
The congenial man with twinkling eyes and ever- 
present cigar appeared to prefer to stay in the 
background and let others have the limelight. Yet 
his contributions to the conservation movement 
in Florida are substantial. 

He is credited with more or less nurturing the 
development of the full-fledged Office of Environ- 
mental Services, based on work he began in Vero 
Beach long before environmental issues became 
popular. 

He also ramroded the establishment of the Co- 
operative Fish and Wildlife Research Unit at the 
University of Florida and, using some creative 
financing, was responsible for the planning, financ- 
ing, and construction of the Fort Lauderdale of- 
fice and the two recreational facilities in the Ever- 
glades, one of them at no cost to the state’ 

A very organized, analytical man, Wallace’s door 
on the first floor was always open. ‘‘He has a 
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H. E. “Gene”’ Wallace 


real, deep feeling for people,” observed longtime 

friend and co-worker, Jerry Banks, director of 
fisheries, ‘‘as well as a sincere interest in all aspects 
of the Commission.” 

Seated behind a meticulously clean desk, 
Wallace would listen carefully and, if he didn’t 
know the answer, could give the speaker the 
benefit of his vast knowledge of the conservation 
movement. 

“His discussions were never argumentative or 
emotional; his thoughts were logically and ration- 
ally presented, and he kept everything on an even 
keel,” Banks continued. 

Another Commission employee, who came to 
work a month after Wallace, called him “‘deceptive- 
ly perceptive. He would grasp things you didn’t 
think he was even listening to,’’ said Jim Powell, 
senior wildlife biologist in Gainesville. 

“He’s not a flashy guy,” was the sentiment of 
former director Frye. “Rather than being the 
quarterback, Gene’s forte is doing the blocking. 
He was always in there working, using common 
sense and logic to obtain what was best for the 
state. 

“He is an intensely loyal man, loyal to his 
friends, family and profession. And he is well 
respected by people throughout the country for his 
affable manner,” he added. 

Col. Brantly, the most recent Commission di- 
rector to benefit from Wallace’s counsel, stated, 
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“The wildlife profession was more than a career 
with Gene—it was a way of life. He has devoted 
40 years to perpetuating the wildlife resources 
which are of benefit to all of us.”’ 

Wallace started his wildlife career with an all- 
consuming interest in birds, banding chimney 
swifts, egrets and herons as the seasons allowed 
and even worked his way through college col- 
lecting birds and preparing specimens for the 
university museum. 

“He obviously was a wildlife biologist,” Banks 
Said, recalling some of the many trips taken with 
Wallace over the years for the ever-recurring Com- 
mission meetings. 

“He goes to sleep with the birds and gets up 
with them. If you don’t watch him, he’ll fall 
asleep right after dinner and then be up at the 
crack of dawn. At 4 a.m., you’re liable to find him 
out swimming.” 

A natural at organizing and arranging, Wallace’s 
special gift in this field has been successfully uti- 


lized throughout the years and will be sorely 
missed. True to form, he has already prepared 
much of the groundwork for the 1982 South- 
eastern Association of Fish and Wildlife Agencies 
meeting set for Daytona Beach. 

It’s just possible that Wallace will be at that 
meeting in some capacity. Because he is leaving 
the Commission does not mean he is turning his 
back on conservation. 

“At 60, | believe my best years are still ahead of 

e,” Wallace said when he announced his retire- 
ment. “I do not intend to lose my interest in the 
conservation movement and plan future endeavors 
in that field.” 

Gene Wallace has never forgotten the people he 
has worked with over the years, whether they be 
Army buddies or those from the university or the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. And it is highly unlikely 
that Gene Wallace will forget those people at the 
Commission. Even more unlikely, that they could 
ever forget him. —Trisha Spillan a) 
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the BiG ONE 


that didn't GET AWAY ! 


TO BE ELIGIBLE... 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


Applicant must be a FLORIDA WILDLIFE subscriber or a member of a subscriber’s immediate family. All fish must have 
been taken from Florida’s waters, on conventional hook and line gear, with live or artificial bait, in the presence of at least 
one witness. The catch must have been weighed and recorded at a fishing camp, tackle shop or similar establishment by the 
owner, manager, or an authorized employee. No citation will be issued for a record-sized fish unless the fish is preserved for 


examination by Commission personnel. 
CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


Shécl APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 
pecies 


Minimum Weight 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Largemouth Bass Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 32301 
Striped Bass 

Chain Pickerel 

Bluegill (Bream) 

Shellcracker 

Black Crappie (Speckled Perch) .... 


Redbreast 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed dat 
listed below: 


Name (please print) 
Address 
Citys SS State 


Zip No. 
Length 


Speciese Weight 


Type of Tackle 
Bait or Lure Used 
Wihere: Caughts: eae | tne See it 
Date Caught Catch Witnessed By__ 
Registered, Weighed By =~ SEs: 
Signature of Applicant 


Count 
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Hunter Education News 


WHEN YOUR YOUNGSTER WANTS 


A GUN... 


Certain questions will arise. 
The six most common are answered here. 


1 Why do youngsters 
want to shoot? 


Quite simply, most youngsters are interested in shooting for the 
same reasons they want to play football, baseball or basketball. 
Shooting is a challenging, enjoyable sport with deep roots in 
American tradition. 

Competitive shooting or informal target practice are exciting 
and rewarding sports which can be enjoyed 12 months a year, 


indoors or out, individually or as part of an organized team. Shooting 


helps develop a youngster’s self-confidence, coordination, and 
personal discipline. 

For many youngsters, the shooting sports are particularly 
appealing because they do not require superior physical prowess 
as do so many sports. There is no reason why an underweight boy 
or a chubby girl cannot become a better shooter than the strongest 
boy on the block. A lad lacking the physical requirements to make 
the varsity basketball team, for example, may find himself com- 
peting shoulder to shoulder in state or national shooting 
championships — perhaps even the Olympics. 


How old is old 
enough? 


Age is not the major yardstick. Some youngsters are ready to start 
at 10, others at 14. The only real measures are those of maturity 
and individual responsibility. Does your youngster follow directions 
well? Is he conscientious and reliable? Would you leave him alone 
in the house for two or three hours? Would you send him to the 
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grocery store with a list and a $20 bill? If the answers to these 
questions or similar ones are “yes,” then the answer can also be 
“yes’’ when your child asks for his first gun. 


3 Are organized 
activities available? 


Far more than most people realize. Of the over 10,000 shooting 
clubs throughout the country, 2,250 are set up especially to help 
introduce beginners to the shooting sports. Many are affiliated 
with the National Rifle Association, offering instruction by 55,000 
certified experts. 

The U.S. Jaycees sponsor a nationwide Shooting Education 
program, with some 3,000 local Jaycee chapters annually instructing 
600,000 youngsters in proper BB gun handling and marksmanship. 
Nearly half of the nation’s schools and universities now offer 
shooting instruction, according to the National Education 
Association. Organized activities are conducted by the Boy Scouts; 
the 4-H clubs; The Izaak Walton League and many local organiza- 
tions and clubs. Over 1,100 summer camps offer shooting programs 
The President's Council on Physical Fitness offers sports awards 
in rifle, trap and skeet shooting. 

Beyond high school, shooting activity remains high. Many 
Universities now offer shooting scholarships and an All-American 
rifle shooting team is named each year. National organizations 
sponsor adult competition in every form of shooting conceivable, 
from skeet to muzzle-loading. The exceptional marksman can set 
his sights on competing in one of eight Olympic shooting events. 
Olympic shooters have been as young as 17 and as old as 70. 
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Why is shooting 
safe? 


National Safety Council statistics show that, in recent years, while 
accidents in many other categories increased, public firearms 
accidents declined by 10 per cent. Also, a five-year study by a 
well-known U.S. insurance company revealed that hunting is 16th 
on the list of sporting accidents, topped not only by football and 
basketball, but also by accidents in theaters, concerts 

and churches. 

To beginning shooters, shooting safety is so thoroughly 
emphasized that accidents during organized activities are virtually 
unheard of. Billions of rounds are fired each year in regulation 
trap and sheet competition, but there has never been a fatal 
accident in either sport. 

There are, of course, serious safety considerations involved 
with firearms use. Safe gun handling depends on proper safety 
training, on instilling in your youngster the right attitude toward 
firearms ownership. Safety classes are an important part of all 
supervised shooting programs for youngsters, reinforcing safety 
lessons taught at home. Studies show that graduates of shooting 
safety courses are far less likely to have an accident than 
youngsters who have had no such instruction. Unless you are 
personally competent to handle the indoctrination, an approved 
safety course should be prerequisite to your youngster's owning 
a gun. 


b Is the equipment 
costly? 


Many youngsters begin their shooting experience with an air gun 
such as a BB gun or pellet rifle. These come in a variety of models 
and may cost only between $15 and $30. In addition to this low 
purchase price, they are also very inexpensive to operate. 

The single shot or bolt action .22 rifle is normally the next 
step for a young shooter. These can be used in many types of 
organized competition and are accurate at longer distances than 
an air gun. The price of a single shot .22 is generally between $30 
and $50, although precision target models can go higher than 
$200.00. Ammunition is less than a dollar for a box of 50 rounds. 
The shotgun sports, such as trap and skeet, are gaining in 
popularity with young shooters, and there are a number of “youth” 
model shotguns to choose from, starting at about $50.00 

In general, shooting equipment is no more costly than the 
equipment necessary for tennis or bowling and much cheaper than 
a set of golf clubs, or ski equipment for example. 
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6 How do we get 
started? 


If you aren't experienced in shooting, talk to someone who is, 
perhaps a hunter friend, a neighbor, or someone at the office. 

A sure bet is to drive out to the local club to seek assistance. 
Most shooters are very willing to help with a youngster’s 
instruction, or provide information on shooting programs available 
in your community. It's also a good idea to check with the nearby 
conservation club, your town’s recreation supervisor, the school’s 
physical education director, a scoutmaster, 4-H leader, Jaycee 
chapter, or one of the youth organizations in your community. 
And don't forget your local sporting goods or hardware dealer. 

He can help with selecting the right equipment and is probably 
familiar with the shooting opportunities in your area. 

Good luck, good shooting. 


|, | 


SUT 


From a pamphiet by the 

National Shooting Sports Foundation 
1075 Post Road 

Riverside, Connecticut 06878 


Florida’s hunter education program offers an excellent 
way to begin a youngster on a lifetime of safe and 
responsible shooting. For more information, contact your 
nearest Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission office. 
List on page 48. 
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CONSERVATION SCENE 


GAINEY 
RETIRES _ 


After a career of 32 years 
with the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission in south Flor- 


ida, Major Louis F. Gainey re- 
tired effective February 13, 
1981. 


He has joined Ducks Unlim- 
ited, Inc. as that organization’s 
representative in the southern 
portion of the state and will 
work from his home. 

A recognized authority on 
subtropical wildlife and habitat 
and most especially the Ever- 
glades, Gainey was born in 
Louisiana and after duty with 
the infantry in Europe during 
World War II, completed his ed- 
ucation at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 

He joined the Commission 
in 1949 as a wildlife biologist 
and in 1957, became the ten- 
county Everglades Region Man- 
ager. Through this position, he 
has been involved with all phases 
of Commission activities. 

In addition to his duties 
with the Commission, Gainey 
serves as a director of the Izaac 
Walton League, the Florida Wild- 
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Gainey 


life Federation, an advisor to the 
Animal Rescue League of the 
Palm Beaches and chairman of 
the Palm Beach County Animal 
Control Advisory Board. He is 
also a member of the Palm Beach 
Area Planning Board. 

Major Gainey lists hunting, 
fishing, photography, shooting 
and reloading as his hobbies and 
has ventured on photographic 
expeditions to Peru and the 
Upper Amazon and to Lower 
Baja, Mexico. His collection of 
Everglades photographs is exten- 
sive, 

He has lectured on the 
Everglades at the University of 
California at Irvine and con- 


ducted fisheries research 
Venezuela. 

During his tenure as region- 
al manager, Gainey was instru- 
mental in the creation of many 
of the state’s public wildlife 
management areas that now 
cover in excess of five million 
acres. He was the leader of the 
group that built the Everglades 
Youth Camp. The list of pro- 
jects aimed at restoration or 
preservation of wildlife habitat 
with which he has been asso- 
ciated is too long to reproduce. 

A consistent advocate of 
sporting organizations, Gainey 
will be joining one of the oldest 
and most effective. Ducks 
Unlimited has used its resources 
to identify and purchase wetland 
marshes, vital breeding grounds 
for waterfowl] and other birds. 

“Hunters and fishermen are 
the nation’s first and foremost 
conservationists,’ said Major 
Gainey. ‘Many groups say they 
are interested in wildlife conser- 
vation but none have put in the 
money, time and effort as have 
the nation’s sportsmen.” 

Major Gainey and Cather- 
ine, his wife of 35 years, will 
continue to make their home in 
Lantana. They have four chil- 
dren, three boys and a girl. a 
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KELLEY 
NAMED 
EVERGLADES 
REGION 
MANAGER 


O. Gwynn Kelley, a 20-year 
| veteran of the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
| has been named the new regional 
| Miss of the ten-county Ever- 

glades Region. 
| Kelley was promoted to fill 
the vacancy created through the 
| retirement of Major Louis F. 
| Gainey. 
| A native of Tallahassee, 
| Major Kelley began his career 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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with the Commission as a game 
management specialist. In 1962 
he became a wildlife officer and 
five years later was promoted to 
area supervisor in north Florida. 

In 1970 Kelley became the 
law enforcement supervisor of 
the Everglades Region. 

He and his wife, Inez, and 


their daughters, Catrina and 
April, make their home in 
Loxahatchee. a 
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Record Fish 
List Being 
Revised 


Two new species are being 
added to the state record fish 
listings. They are red-eyed bass, 
Micropterus coosae, and the flier, 
Centrarchus macropterus. The 
decision to list these species 
came too close to magazine 
deadline to allow a detailed 
discussion in this issue. We plan 
to give a rundown on both in the 
July-August issue. 

In the meantime, if you 
catch a red-eyed bass that weighs 
more than 6-pounds or a flier 
that goes at least 3/4-pound, you 
may have a state record. Contact 


your regional information officer 
or fisheries biologist regarding 
registration forms, Regional 
offices are listed on page 48. 

Revision of the minimum 
weight for state record qualificat- 
ion is being considered for a 


number of other species. Includ- 
ed are spotted, Florida, and alli- 
gator gars; Alabama and Ameri- 
can shad; redfin pickerel; and 
spotted sunfish (stumpknocker). 
The revised list should be ready 
for the July-August issue. u 


Wildlife Alert Picks Charland 


David O. Charland, Fort Lauderdale, was reelected chairman 
of the Wildlife Alert Reward Association during the March meeting 


of the group at Silver Springs. 


Also reelected were vice president 


Key Scales Ill, Weirsdale, and treasurer Alan Curreli, Miami. 

The 13-person Association oversees the Wildlife Alert project. 
Through the program, persons who report violators of state wildlife 
and fisheries laws to the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission become eligible for a cash reward. 

Since the program was organized in November 1979, rewards 
totaling in excess of $19,000 have been paid. More than 350 persons 
have been charged to date with violations as a result of the Wildlife 


Alert program. 


Go For Gophers Is Bad News 


Two Jackson County men were recently cited by wildlife officers 
for having 45 live gopher tortoises in possession. The pair had been 
“pulling” gophers in the Perry, Live Oak, and Lake City areas. The 
tortoises were confiscated and transported by wildlife officers to 
various locales in Madison County where they were released. 

The possession limit is five gopher tortoises per person. It is ille- 
gal to buy, sell, offer for sale, possess for sale, or export the species 
out of the state. ‘“‘Gassing’’ gophers is illegal. “Pouring or placing 
gasoline or other potentially toxic substances in gopher burrows is 
prohibited,” reads the law. A closed season during which gopher 
tortoises may not be taken runs from April 1—June 30. a 


Confiscated gophers 


MAY - JUNE 1981 


a Reed 
Jim Reed Into 
Retirement 


The ‘‘Dean of Education Offi- 


cers,” Lt. James Reed of Ocala 
retired March 31 after 29 years 
of service with the Commission. 

A native of Oklahoma, Reed 
began his career with the Com- 
mission in 1952 as a wildlife 
officer. He served for a brief 
time as a fish management tech- 
nician in the hyacinth control 
section before taking over as re- 
gional education officer in Ocala 
in 1954. 

He served as education officer 
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there for 27 years. During that 
time he worked to help establish 
the Ocala Youth Camp and, prior 
to creation of the hunter educa- 
tion program, was Florida’s Co- 


Training. The 56-year-old Reed 
plans to spend a “‘heck of a lot of 
time fishing,” along with devot- 
ing time to breeding, raising and 
showing his champion whippets. 


ordinator of Firearms Safety | @ 


Another Shellcracker Record 


For the second time this year, 
the state record for shellcracker 
was topped. On February 17, Ed 
Tyus of Sneads took the crown 
with a 3-pound, 9-ounce speci- 
men. His moment was brief, 
however, for on March 27 Harry 
Powell of Marianna boated one 
that went a shade over the 
4-pound mark (4.03 pounds). 
Both winners came from Mer- 
ritt’s Mill Pond, Jackson County. 
Should be a pretty good hint toa 
hook-and-liner with his cap set 
for a trophy redear. a 
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Stan Kirkland Powell with prize 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
BACK ISSUES AVAILABLE 


We have available a limited number of back issues of FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE. These will be sold as sets (complete issues for a year) at 
subscription rates plus postage. Currently we have on hand complete 
sets as follows: 

1973 = 12 issues 
1974 ~=12 issues 
1975 12 issues 
1976 12 issues 


$3 plus $1.25 postage 
$3 plus $1.25 postage 
$3 plus $1.25 postage 
$4 plus $1.35 postage 
1977 6 issues $5 plus $1.10 postage 
1978 6 issues $5 plus $1.10 postage 


Your check or money order should be addressed to FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE, 620 S. Meridian St., Tallahassee, Florida 32301. 

Be sure to specify which year’s issues you are ordering. 

Magazines will be sent out on a first-come, first-served basis. 

If you pick up your magazines in person from the Tallahassee 
office, there will be no postage charge. a 
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TENT CATERPILLAR ike \) 


TENT MAKERS 


Li it’s sometime between the closing of the 
squirrel season and the opening of the spring 
gobbler season in northwest Florida that the ‘‘tents” 
first appear. According to the calendar it’s yet winter, 
the tag end of it anyway. Nights are cool and days 
sunny. In the hardwood hammocks most of the trees 
stand winter bare, or are just starting to sprout the 
first pale green leaves. 

The tents, heavy webs of silk-like material, are 
produced by the larvae of the tent caterpillar, Ma/aco- 
soma americana. They hatch from egg masses plas- 
tered on the twigs of cherry, hawthorne and other 
preferred food trees. The eggs lie dormant from mid- 
summer when they are deposited until late winter or 
early spring. 

The tiny caterpillars stay together as a colony 
and spin a protective web in the crotch of a trunk or 
branch. They range out from this shelter to forage, 
spinning a single thread as they go—a handy trail mar- 
ker to lead them back home. 

A full grown caterpillar measures about two 
inches in length, is somewhat hairy, and is basically 
black with white and blue markings down the back. 
After a few weeks of foraging, the caterpillar leaves 
the tent, spins a cocoon about itself and goes through 
a period of drastic change within its silken chamber. 
This change is called metamorphosis which, by one 
dictionary definition is ‘‘a transformation, as by mag- 
ic or sorcery.” It’s an apt description, for what 
emerges from the cocoon is a reddish-brown moth 
with paired white stripes on its forewings and measur- 
ing somewhat over an inch from wingtip to wingtip. 
The females deposit their eggs on the twigs of suitable 
forage trees and, come spring, the cycle begins again. 

Another tent-spinner, the fall webworm, is often 
confused with the tent caterpillar, although the two 
species are not closely related. The fall webworm 
adult is a white moth with variable black spots on the 
forewings. The webs formed by the caterpillars of this 
species appear from about mid-spring into fall and 
typically enclose bunches of leaves upon which the 
larvae feed. Persimmon is one of the favored hosts of 
the species but many other trees also serve. 

But whether fall webworm or tent caterpillar, the 
tents are a familiar sight during the warmer months 


throughout the state. - Morrie Naggiar a Pea Mia id 8 at i. ey 
Illustrations by Wallace Hughes 
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A view of longleaf pine-turkey oak habitat in the Ocala National Forest. You may have to look closely to 
see them all but, of the species commonly associated with this habitat type, artist R.P. Elliott has shown 
white-tailed deer, cottontail, gopher tortoise, diamondback rattlesnake, indigo snake and loggerhead shrike. 
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